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CHAPTER I. 


Tue Easter ‘holidays were drawing 
near an end, and the family at Mark- 
ham Chase had fallen into a state of 
existence somewhat different from its 
usual dignified completeness of life. 
When I say that the head of the house 
was Sir William Markham, once Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, once Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and still, 
though in opposition, a distinguished 
member of his party and important 
public personage, it is scarcely necessary 
to add that his house was one of the chief 
houses in the county, and that “ the best 
people” were to be found there, espe- 
cially at those times when fashionable 
gatherings take place in the country. 
At Easter the party was of the best 
kind, sprinkled with great personages, a 
party such as we should all have liked 
to be asked to meet. But these fine 
people had melted away; they had gone 
on to other great houses, they had got 
on the wing for town, where, indeed, 
the Markhams themselves were going 
early, like most Parliamentary people. 
Sir William too was away. He was 
visiting the head of his party in one 
of the midland counties, helping to 
settle the programme of enlightened 
and patriotic opposition for the rest of 
the session, some untoward events 
having deranged the system previously 
decided upon. To say that Sir Wil- 
liam’s absence was a relief would be 
untrue ; for though he was somewhat 
punctilious and overwhelming in his 
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orderliness he was greatly admired by 
his family, and loved—as much as was 
respectful and proper. But when he 
went away, and when all the fine 
people went away, the house without 
any demonstration slid smoothly, as it 
were down an easy slope of transition, 
into a kind of nursery life, delightful 
to those who were left behind. The 
family consisted, to begin at the wrong 
end, of two schoolboys, and two little 
girls who were in the hands of a 
governess. But mademoiselle was away 
too, There was nobody left at home 
but mamma and Alice—imagine the 
rapture of the children thus permitted 
to be paramount! There was a general 
dinner for everybody at two o'clock, 
and in the afternoon as often as not, 
Lady Markham herself would be 
persuaded to go out to their picnic 
teas in the woods, and all kinds of 
juvenile dissipations. The nursery 
meals were superseded altogether. Old 
Nurse might groan, but she dared not 
say a word, for was not mamma the 
ringleader in everything? There was 
no authority but hers in the house, 
and all the servants looked on benig- 
nant. In the evening when it was 
impossible to stay out any longer, they 
would dance, Alice ‘‘ pretending” to 
be the dancing mistress, which was 
far better fun than real dancing. 
There was no need to run away, or to 
keep quiet, for fear of disturbing papa. 
In short, a mild Carnival was going 
on in the house, only dashed by the 
terrible thought that in a week the 
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holidays would be over. In a week the 
boys would go back to school, the girls 
to their governess. The budding woods 
would become to the one and the other 
only a recollection, or a sight coldly 
seen during the course of an orderly 
walk. Then the boys would have the 
best of it. They would go away among 
all their friends, with the delights 
of boating and cricket, whereas the 
little girls would relapse into blue 
sashes and a correct appearance at 
dessert, followed, alas, in no small time, 
by complete loneliness when mamma 
went to London, and everybody was 
away. 

“ Don’t let us think about it,” said 
little Bell; “it will be bad enough 
when it comes. Oh, mamma, come 
and play the Tempéte. Alice is going 
to teach us. Harry, you be my part- 
ner, you dance a great deal the best.” 

This produced a cry of indignant 
protestation from Mary, whom they 
all called Marie with a very decided 
emphasis on the last syllable. “I 
pulled Roland about all last night,” 
she said, “when he was thinking of 
something else all the time; it is my 
turn to have Harry now.” 

“Don’t you see,” said Alice, “ that 
Roland is much more your size? It 
doesn’t do to have a little one anda 
big one in the Zempéte. He mustn't 
think of anything else. Don’t you 
know Rol, if you don’t take a little 
trouble you will never learn to dance, 
and then no one will ask you out when 
you grow up. I should not like, 
for my part when all the others went 
out to be always left moping at 
home.” 

“Much I'd mind,” said Roland with 
a precocious scorn of society. But just 
then the music struck up, and the 
lesson began. Roland was generally 
thinking of something else, but Harry 
threw himself into the dance with all 
the simple devotion of a predestined 
guardsman. That was to be a great 
part of his duty in life, and he gave 
himself up to it dutifully. The draw- 
ing-room was very large, partially 
divided by two pillars, which sup- 


ported a roof painted with clouds and 
goddesses in the taste of the seven- 
teenth century. The outer half was 
but partially lighted, while in the inner 
part all was bright. In the right- 
hand corner, behind Lady Markham, 
was a third room at right angles to 
this, like the transept crossing a long 
nave, divided from the drawing-room 
by curtains half-drawn, and faintly 
lighted too by a silver lamp. Thus the 
brilliant interior where the children 
were dancing was thrown up by two 
dimnesses; the girls in their light 
frocks, the bright faces and curls, the 
abundant light which showed the pic- 
tures on the walls, and all the details 
of the furniture, were thus doubly gay 
and bright in consequence. The chil- 
dren moving back and forward, Alice 
now here, now there, with one side 
and another as necessity demanded, 
flitting among them in all her softer 
grace of young womanhood, and the 
beautiful mother, the most beautiful 
of all, smiling on them from the piano, 
turning round to criticise and en- 
courage, while her hands flashed over 
the keys, made the prettiest picture. 
There was an abandon of innocent 
gaiety in the scene, an absence of every 
harsh tone and suggestion which made 
it perfect. Was there really no evil 
and trouble in the place lighted up by 
the soft pleasure of the women, the 
mirth of the children? You would have 
said so—but that just then, though 
she did not stop smiling, Lady Mark- 
ham sighed. Her children were in 
pairs, Harry and Bell, Roland and 
Marie—but where was Alice’s brother ? 
** Ah, my Paul!” she said within her- 
self, but played on. Thus there was 
one note out of harmony—one, if no 
more. 

Almost exactly coincident with this 
sigh the door of the drawing-room 
opened far down in the dim outer part, 
and two men came in. The house was 
so entirely given up to this innocent 
sway of youth, that there was no rea- 
son why they should particularly note 
the opening of the door. It could 
not be papa coming in, who was liable 
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to be disturbed by such a trifle as a 
dance, or any serious visitor, or even 
the elder brother, who would, when he 
was at home, occasionally frown down 
the revels. Accordingly, their ears 
being quickened by no alarm, no one 
heard the opening of the door, and 
the two strangers came in unobserved. 
One was quite young, not much more 
than a youth, slim, and, though not 
very tall, looking taller than he 
was ; the other was of a short, thick- 
set figure, neither graceful nor hand- 
some, who followed his companion 
with a mixture of reluctance and 
defiance, strange enough in such a 
scene. As they came towards the 
light this became still more notice- 
able. The second stranger did not 
seem to have any aflinity with the 
place in which he found himself, and 
he had the air of being angry to find 
himself here. They had the full ad- 
vantage of the pretty scene as they 
approached, for their steps were in- 
audible on the thick carpet, and the 
merry little company was absorbed in 
its own proceedings. All at once, 
however, the music ceased with a kind 
of shriek on a high note, the dancers, 
alarmed, stopped short, and Lady 
Markham left the piano and flew for- 
ward, holding out her hands. “ Paul!” 
she cried, ‘‘ Paul!” 

“Paul! ” cried Alice, following her 
mother, and ‘‘ Paul !” in various tones 
echoed the little girls and boys. The 
strange man who had come in with 
Paul had time to remark them while 
the other was receiving the greeting 
of his mother and sister. 

“T thought some one would be sure 
to come and spoil the fun,” Roland 
said, taking the opportunity to get 
far from the little ring of performers. 

“ Now we shall get no more good 
of mamma,” said his little partner 
with a disconsolate face; but what 
was this to the joy of the mother and 
elder sister, whose faces were lighted 
up with a sudden happiness, infinitely 
warmer than the innocent pleasure 
which the new-comers had disturbed ? 

“ We thought you were not coming,”’ 


said Lady Markham. “Oh, Paul, 
you have been hard upon us not to 
write! but no, my dear, I am not 
going to scold you. Iam too happy to 
have you at last. Have you had any 
dinner? Alice, ring the bell, and 
order something for your brother.” 

‘*You do not see that I am not 
alone, mother,” said Paul, with a tone 
so solemn that both the ladies were 
startled, not knowing what it could 
mean. “I have brought with me a 
very particular friend who I hope 
will stay for a little.” It was then for 
the first time that Lady Markham 
perceived her son’s companion. 

‘* You know,” she said, “how glad 
I always am to see your friends; but 
you must tell me his name,” she added 
with a smile, holding out her hand, 
“this is a very imperfect introduc- 
tion.” The sweetness of her look as 
she turned to the stranger dazzled 
him. There was a moment’s confu- 
sion on the part of both the men, as 
this beautiful, smiling lady put her 
delicate fingers into a rough hand 
brought forth with a certain reluc- 
tance and shamefacedness. She too 
changed colour a little, and a look of 
surprise came into her face on a closer 
view of her son’s friend. 

‘I thank you for your kind recep- 
tion of me, my lady,” said the man ; 
“but Markham, you had better ex- 
plain to your mother whoIT am, I go 
nowhere under false pretences.” 

Now that the light was full upon him 
the difference showed all the more. 
His rough looks, his dress, not shabby, 
still less dirty, but uncared for, his 
coarse boots, the general aspect of his . 
figure, which was neither disorderly 
nor disreputable, but unquestionably 
not that of a gentleman, seemed to 
conumunicate a sort of electric shock 
to the little company. The boys 
pressed forward with a simultaneous 
idex that Paul was in custody for some- 
thing or other, and heroic intentions of 
pouncing upon the intruder and rescu- 
ing their brother. Alice gazed at 


hiv. appalled, with some fancy of the 
same kind passing through her mind. 
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Only Lady Markham, though she had 
grown pale, preserved her composure. 

*T cannot be anything but glad to 
see a friend of my boy’s,” she said, 
faltering slightly ; but there passed 
through her mind a silent thanks- 
giving: Thank Heaven, his father 
was away ! 

** This is Spears,” said Paul, curtly. 
“You needn’t be so fastidious; my 
mother is not that sort. Mamma, this 
is a man to whom I owe more than all 
the dons put together. You ought to 
be proud to see him in your house. 
No, we haven’t dined, and we’ve had 
a long journey. Let them get us 
something as soon as possible. Hallo, 
Brown, put this gentleman’s things 
into the greenroom—I suppose we 
may have the greenroom?—and tell 
Mrs. Fry, as soon as she can manage 
it, to send us something to eat.” 

“IT took the liberty to order some- 
thing directly, as soon as I saw Mr. 
Markham, my lady,’ said Brown. 
There was a look of mingled benevo- 
lence and anxiety in this functionary’s 
face. He was glad to see his young 
master come back, but he did not 
conceal his concern at the company 
in which he was. ‘The greenroom, 
my lady?” 

“The greenroom is quite a small 
room,”’ said Lady Markham, faltering. 
She looked at the stranger with a 
doubtful air. He was not a boy to be 
put into such a small place ; but then, 
on the other hand 

“A small room is no matter to 
me,” said Spears. “I’m not used to 
anything different. In such a career 
as mine we're glad to get shelter any- 
where.” He laughed as he spoke of 
his career; what was his career? He 
looked as if he expected her to know. 
Lady Markham concealed her per- 
plexity by a little bow, and turned to 
Brown, who was waiting her orders 
with a half-ludicrous sentimental air 
of sympathy with his mistress. 

“Put Mr. Spears into the chintz- 
room in the east wing; it is a better 
room,” she said, Then she led the 
way into the brightness, on the verge 





of which they had been standing. 
“Tt is almost too warm: for fires,” 
she said, “‘ but you may like to come 
nearer to it after your journey. 
Where have you come from, Paul? 
Children, now that you have seen 
Paul, you had better go up stairs to 
bed.” 

“T knew how it would be,” said 
Marie; “no one cares for us now 
Paul has come.” 

** No one will so much as see mamma 
as long as he is here,” said Bell ; while 
the boys, withdrawing reluctantly, 
stopping to whisper, and throw black 
looks back upon the stranger as they 
strolled away, wondered almost au- 
dibly what sort of fellow Paul had 
got with him. “A bailiff, J think,” 
said Roland ; “just the sort'of fellow 
that comes after the men in Harry 
Lorrequer.” “ Or he’s done something, 
and it’s a turnkey,” said Harry. Elder 
brothers were in the way of getting 
into trouble in the works with which 
these young heroes were familiar. 
Thus at Paul’s appearance thé pretty 
picture broke up and faded away like 
a phantasmagoria. Childhood and in- 
nocence disappeared, and care came 
back, The aspect of the very room 
changed where now there was the 
young man, peremptory and authorita- 
tive, and the two ladies tremulous 
with the happiness of his return, yet 
watching him with breathless anxiety, 
reading, or trying to read, every 
change in his face. 

“Your last letter was from York- 
shire, Paul; what have you been 
doing? We tried to make out, but 
we could not. You are so unsatisfac- 
tory, you boys; you never will give 
details of anything. Did you go to see 
the Normantons? or were you , 

“‘T was nowhere—that you know of, 
at least,” said Paul. “I was with 
Spears, holding meetings. We went 
from one end of the county to another. 
I can’t tell you where we went ; it 
would be harder to say where we 
didn’t go.” 

Lady Markham looked at her son’s 
companion with a bewildered smile. 
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“Mr. Spears, then, Paul-—I suppose— 
knows a great many people in York- 
shire?” She had not a notion what was 
meant by holding meetings. He did 
not indeed look much like a man who 
would know many “people” in York- 
shire. “People” meant not the 
country folks, you may be sure, but 
the great county people, the York- 
shire gentry, the only class which to 
Lady Markham told in a county. 
This was no fault of hers, but only 
because the others were beyond her 
range of vision. No, he did not look 
like a man who would know many 
people in Yorkshire; but, short of 
that, what could Paul mean? Lady 
Markham did not know what signifi- 
cance there really was in what Paul 
said. 

‘We saw a great many Yorkshire 
people ; but I go where I am called,” 
said the stranger, “not only where 
there are people I know.” 

Seen in the full light, there was 
nothing repulsive or disagreeable 
about the man. He looked like 
one of the men who came now 
and then to the Chase to put 
something in order; some clock 
that had gone wrong, or something 
about the decorations. He sat a little 
uneasily upon the sofa where he had 
placed himself. His speech was unem- 
barrassed, but nothing else about him. 
He was out of place. To see him there 
in the midst of this family it was as if 
he had dropped from another planet ; 
he did not seem to belong to the same 
species. But his speech was easy 
enough, though nothing else ; he had 
a fine melodious voice, and he seemed 
to like to use it. 

“T hope we did good work there,” 
he said; “not perhaps of a kind 
that you would admire, my lady: 
but from my point of view, excel- 
lent work ; and Markham, though he 
is a young aristocrat, was of great 
use. An enthusiast is always a valu- 
able auxiliary. I do not know when I 
have made a more successful round. 
It has taken us just a week.” 


Lady Markham bowed in bewildered 
assent, not knowing what to say. She 
smiled out of sheer politeness, attend- 
ing to every word, though she could 
not form an idea of what he meant. She 
did not care, indeed, to know what 
Mr. Spears had been doing. It was 
her son she wanted to know about ; 
but the laws of politeness were im 
perative. Meanwhile Paul walked 
about uneasily, placing himself for 
one moment in front of the expiring 
fire, then moving from spot to spot, 
looking intently at some picture or 
knick-knack he had seen a thousand 
times before. ‘‘ You have been get- 
ting some new china,” he burst forth, 
after various suppressed signs of im- 
patience. Now that he had brought 
his friend here, he did not seem de- 
sirous that his mother should attend 
80 closely to all he said. 

“New china! my dear boy, you 
have known it al] your life,” said Lady 
Markham. ‘“ We have only shifted 
it from one cabinet to another. It 
is the same old Sevres. Perhaps Mr. 
Spears takes an interest in china, 
Show it to him, Paul. It is a valuable 
cup ; it is supposed to have been made 
for Madame du Barry.” 

‘*No,” said the strange visitor, “ I 
know nothing about it. What makes 
it valuable, 1 wonder? I don’t under- 
stand putting such a price on things 
that if you were to let them drop 
would be smashed into a thousand 
pieces.” 

“But you must not let it drop,” 
said Lady Markham, with a little 
alarm. ‘I daresay it is quite a 
fictitious kind of value. Still, I like 
my Sevres. It is a very pretty 
ornament.” 

“Just so,” said Spears, with a cer- 
tain patronage in his tone. “In a 
luxurious house like this decoration is 
necessary—and I don’t say that it has 
not a very good effect. But in the 
places I am used to, a common teacup 
would be far more useful. Still, I do 
not deny the grace of ornament,” he 
added, with a smile. “ Life can go on 
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very well without it, but it would be 
stupid to go against it here.” 

Lady Markham once more made 
him a little bow. He spoke'as if he 
intended a compliment ; but what did 
the man mean? And Paul set down 
the cup roughly as if he would have 
liked to bring the whole étagére to the 
ground, Altogether it was a confus‘on, 
almost a pain to have him here and 
yet not to have him. There were so 
many things she wanted to ask and 
to know. She gave her son a wistful 
look. But just then Brown came in 
to say that the hasty meal which had 
been prepared was ready. Lady 
Markham rose. She put out her hand 
to take her son’s arm. 

“Were you coming, mother? Don’t 
take so much trouble; it would only 
be a bore to you,” said Paul. “ Spears 
and I will get on very well by our- 
selves without bothering you.”’ 

The tears started into Lady Mark- 
ham’s eyes. She turned a wondering 
look upon Alice as Paul and his com- 
panion went away down the dim 
length of the room, disappearing from 
them. Alice had been hovering about 
her brother trying to say a word to 
him now and then, but Paul was too 
much intent upon what was going on 
between his friend and his mother to 
pay any attention. The look of dis- 
may and wonder and blank disappoint- 
ment that passed between them could 
not be described. Had Paul been 
alone they would both have gone with 
him to the dining-room: they would 
have sent away Brown and waited on 
him—his mother carving for him, 
Alice flitting about to get anything he 
wanted. They would have asked a hun- 
dred questions, and given him a hundred 
details of home events, and made the 
whole atmosphere bright with tender 
happiness and soft laughter and love. 
Now they stood and looked at each 
other listening to the footsteps as they 
crossed the hall. 

“Tt is all this man whom he has 
brought with him,’ Lady Markham 
said, 


CHAPTER IJ, 


Tue children were all open-eyed and 
open-mouthed next morning to see 
Paul’s friend. As for the boys, they 
did not feel at all sure what might 
have been going on during the night, 
or whether Paul’s friend would be 
visible in the morning. ‘“ It is money 
those sort of fellows want,” Roland 
said; and then the question arose 
whether papa being away mamma 
would have money enough to satisfy 
such a claimant. The little girls 
besieged Alice with questions. Who 
was that strange man? He looked 
exactly like the man that came to 
wind the clocks. 

“ He is a friend of Paul’s; hush— 
hush!” said Alice ; “you must all be 
very polite and not stare at him.” 

‘But how can he be a friend?” 
demanded Bell. 

“ He is a bailiff,” said Roland. “In 
Harry Lorrequer there is somebody 
exactly like that.” 

“Ob, hush children, for mamma’s 
sake! he will come in directly. He 
is Paul’s friend. Grown-up people do 
not go by appearances like children. 
Paul says he has done him more 
good than all the dons. Most likely 
he is a very learned man—or an 
author or something,” Alice said. 

“ Oh anauthor! they’re a queer lot,” 
said Harry, with relief. At allevents, 
an author was less objectionable than 
a bailiff. 

Lady Markham came in before 
these questions were over. She was 
not at all so bright as usual. Though 
she smiled upon them as they all came 
round her, it was not her own natural 
smile ; and she had a cap on, a thing 
which she only wore when she was out 
of sorts, a kind of signal of distress. 
The family were divided as to this cap. 
Some of them were in favour of it, 
some against it. The little girls 
thought it made their mother look 
old, whereas Alice was of opinion that 
it imparted dignity to her appearance. 

“1 don’t want to have a mother just 
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as young and a great deal prettier 
than I am,” she said. But Bell and 
Marie called out, “Oh, that odious 
cap!” 

“ Why should mamma, only because 
she is mamma, cover up all her pretty 
hair? It is such pretty hair! mine is 
just the same colour,” said Bell, who 
was inclined to vanity. 

Lady Markham smiled upon this 
charming nonsense, but it was not her 
own smile. “Has any one seen Paul 
this morning ?’”’ she said, with a sigh: 

What a change there was in every- 
thing! Paul had not come into his 
mother’s dressing-room last night to 
talk over all he had been doing and 
meant to do, as had always been his 
habit when he came home. And when 
Lady Markham went to her boy’s 
room on her way down stairs, thinking 
of nothing but the little laughing lec- 
ture she was wont to administer on 
finding him not yet out of bed— 
which was the usual state of affairs— 
what was her surprise to find Paul out 
of his room, already dressed, and 
“gone for a walk.” Brown meeting 
her in the hall told her this with 
a subdued voice and mingled wonder 
and sympathy in his face. 

“Mr. Markham is turning over a 
new leaf, my lady,” he said, with the 
license of an old servant, who had seen 
Paul born, so to speak. 

“T am very glad to hear it—it is so 
much better for him,” Lady Markham 
said. So it was, no doubt; but this 
change, even of the bad habit which 
was familiar to her, gave her a little 
shock, Therefore it was with a failure 
of her usual bright cheerfulness that 
she took her place at the breakfast- 
table. 

“Has any one seen Paul ?”’ she said. 

“Oh, fancy seeing Paul already!” 
cried the little girls. ‘He will come 
in when we have all done breakfast, 
and Brown will bring him everything 
quite hot, after we have waited and 
waited. Brown makes dreadful favour- 
ites, don’t you think so? He does not 
mind what he does for Paul.” 

**Paul has gone out for a walk,” 


said Lady Markham, not without 
solemnity. 

There was a cry of astonishment all 
round the table. Roland gave Harry 
a little nod of intelligence. (‘ He will 
have found it was no use, and he will 
have taken him away.”) Alice had 
looked up into her mother’s face with 
consternation ; but as she was Paul’s 
unhesitating partisan through every- 
thing, she recovered herself at once. 

‘He must be showing Mr. Spears the 
park,” she said. ‘“ What a good thing 
if he will take to getting up early.” 

And nobody could say anything 
against that. Getting up early was a 
virtue in which Paul had been sadly 
deficient, as everybody was aware, 

However, this was long enough to 
have been occupied about Paul, and 
the children, tired of the subject, 
had already plunged into their own 
affairs, when their elder brother sud- 
denly appeared, ushering in Mr. Spears 
—who in the morning light looked more 
out of place than ever—through the 
great bow window which opened on 
the lawn. The stranger had his hat 
in his hand, and made an awkward 
sort of bow. 

“T am afraid it is a liberty, my 
lady,” he said, stepping in with shoes 
all wet from the dewy grass. He did 
not know what to do with his hat, 
and ended by putting it under his 
chair when he got to the table. But 
by that time his embarrassment had 
disappeared, and his face grew benig- 
nant as he looked round, before sitting 
down, upon the girls and boys. ‘“ The 
sight of children is a benediction,” he 
said with that softening which mothers 
know by instinct. He was very like 
the man who wound up the clocks, who 
was a most respectable country trades- 
man; but this look reconciled Lady 
Markham to him more than anything 
else which had happened yet. 

“You are fond of children?” she 
said, 

“T ought to be. I have had six of 
my own; but they had hard times 
after my wife died, and there are but 
three left,” 
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“ Ah!” Lady Markham cried out of 
the depths of her heart. She looked 
round upon her own children, and the 
tears came to her eyes. ‘I am very, 
very sorry. There can be nothing in 
the world so dreadful.” 

“Tt is a pull,” said her visitor. 
“Yes, itis a pull. A man does not 
know what it is til’ he has gone 
through it. Often you think, poor 
things, it is better for them ; you would 
never have been able to rear them as 
you ought ; but when it comes it is a 
pull; though you may have no bread to 
give them, it is hard to part with them.” 

He had begun to eat his breakfast 
very composedly, notwithstanding this. 
The way he held his fork was a wonder 
to Marie who had but recently ac- 
quired full mastery of her own, and 
Harry had watched with great gravity 
and interest the passage of the 
stranger’s knife to his mouth. But 
Lady Markham no longer noticed 
these things. She forgot that he was 
like the man that wound up the 
clocks. 

“ T always feel,” she said, “ when 
I hear of losses like yours as if I 
ought to go down on my knees and beg 
your pardon for being so much better 
off—thank God !” 

Spears looked up at her suddenly, 
putting down his knife and fork. 
Here was a strange thing; while all 
the rest were so conscious of the dif- 
ference between them, the two chief 
persons had forgotten it. But he did 
not make any immediate reply. He 
looked at her wondering, grateful, un- 
derstanding ; and that piece of silent 
conversation was more effective than 
anything that could be said. 

*‘There are not many people that 
feel like you,” he said at length; 
‘“‘those that are better off than their 
neighbours are apt to look as if it 
sprang from some virtue of theirs. 
They are more likely to crow over us 
than to beg our pardon. And just as 
well too, Markham,” he said with a 
laugh. “If they were all like your 
mother, they'd cut the ground from 
under our feet.” 


“T do not see that,” said Paul. 
“The principle is unaltered, however 
well-intentioned those may be who are 
in the position of unjust superiority ; 
that makes no difference so far as I 
can see,” 

All the Markham family were 
roused to attention when Paul spoke. 
The children looked at him, stopping 
their private chatter, and Lady Mark- 
ham cast a wondering, reproachful look 
at her boy. Was she in a position 
of unjust superiority because all her 
children were living, and another 
parent had lost the half of his? She 
felt wounded by this strange speech. 

“Ah,” said Spears, with a twinkle in 
his eyes, “there is nothing like a 
recruit from the other side for going 
the whole You have a beautiful 
family, and you have a beautiful park, 
my lady. You have got a great deal 
more than the most of your fellow- 
creatures have. I can do nothing but 
stand and wonder at it for my part. 
Everything you see, everything you 
touch, is beautiful. You ought to be 
very sorry for all the others, so many 
of them, who are not so well off as 
you.” 

“Indeed I am, Mr. Spears,” said 
Lady Markham, simply ; but then she 
added, after a pause, “for those who 
have not the things that give happi- 
ness ; but there are a great many things 
that are of no importance to happiness. 
Everybody, of course, cannot have a 
beautiful park, as you say, and a nice 
house ; but ig 

“ Why not?” 

“Why not?” She looked up sur- 
prised. ‘“‘Ah, I see! You are all 
for equality, like Paul.” 

“Like Paul! I taught him every- 
thing he knows. He had not an idea 
on the subject before I opened his eyes 
to the horrible injustice of the present 
state of affairs. He is my disciple, 
and I am his master. Now you know 
wholam. I cannot be in any house 
under false pretences,” said Spears, 
pushing his chair a little away from 
the table. 

The children all looked at him 
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aghast ; and he had himself the air of 
having made a great and dangerous 
revelation, probably to be followed by 
his dismissal from the house as a dan- 
gerous person. ‘“ Now you know who 
Iam.” ‘The climax was melodramatic 
in its form; but there was nothing 
theatrical in it so far as the revolu- 
tionary was concerned. He was per- 
fectly sincere. He felt the importance 
of his own position; and feeling it, 
could entertain no doubt as to the know- 
ledge of him as their fellest enemy, 
and the horror of him which must be 
felt in every house like this throughout 
the country. He had not wished to 
come; he had been disappointed to 
find that Sir William was not there, 
who (he felt sure), would have refused 
him admittance. And he would not 
take advantage of my lady who was 
certainly a woman to whom any man 
might submit himself. Had she rung 
the bell instantly for her menials to 
turn him out; had she expressed her 
horror at the contamination which 
her family had sustained by sitting 
down at the same table with him—he 
would not have been surprised. He 
pushed his chair gently from the table, 
and waited to see what she would 
order ; though he was a revolutionary, 
he had unbounded respect for the 
mistress of this house. 

Lady Markham looked at her 
strange visitor with bewildered eyes. 
She made a rapid telegraphic appeal 
to her son for explanation. ‘‘ Now 
you know who I am,” but she did 
not in the least know who he was. 
He was famous enough in his way, and 
he thought himself more famous than 
he was ; but Lady Markham had never 
heard of him. When she saw that no 
assistance could be afforded her by her 
children in this dilemma, she collected 
her thoughts with a desperate effort. 
She was one of the women who would 
rather die than be rude to any one. 
To speak to a man at her own table, 
under her own roof, with less than the 
most perfect courtesy was impossible 
to her. Besides, she did not really 
understand what he meant. She was 


annoyed and affronted that he should 
speak of her boy as Paul, but in the 
confusion of the moment that was all 
her mind took up, and as for openly 
resenting that, how was it possible? 
One time or another no doubt she 
would give the stranger a little re- 
turn blow, a reminder of his over 
familiarity, when it could be done 
with perfect politeness, but not now. 
She was startled by his solemnity ; and 
it was very clear that he was not a 
man of what she called “our own 
class,” but Lady Markham’s high- 
breeding was above all pettiness. 

“Was it really you,” she said, 
“who taught my son (she would not 
call him Paul again) all the nonsense 
he has been talking to us? Yes, in- 
deed it is great nonsense, Mr. Spears 
—you must let me say so. We are 
doing no one injustice. My husband 
says all young men are Radicals one 
time or other ; but I should have ex- 
pected you, a man with children of 
your own, to know better. Oh no, I 
don’t want to argue. Iam not clever 
enough for that. Let me give you 
another cup of tea.” 

The demagogue stared at the beauti- 
ful lady as if he could not believe his 
ears. Partly he was humiliated, see- 
ing that she was not in the least afraid 
of him, and even did not realise at all 
what, was the terrible disclosure he 
had made. This gave him that sense 
of having made himself ridiculous, 
which is so intolerable to those who 
are unaccustomed to the world. He 
cast a jealous look round the table to 
see if he could detect any laughter. 

Paul caught him by the arm at this 
critical moment. 

“ Eat your breakfast,” he said, in a 
wrathful undertone. ‘Do you hear, 
Spears? Do you think she knows? 
Have some of this fish, for Heaven’s 
sake, and shut up. What on earth do 
they care if you taught me or not? Do 
you think she goes into all that ¢” 

Nobody heard this but Harry, who 
was listening both with ears and eyes. 
And Mr. Spears returned to his break- 
fast as commanded. He was abashed 
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and he was astonished, but still he 
made a very hearty meal when all 
was said. And by and by his spirit rose 
again; in theeyes of this lady, who had 
so completely got the better of him, far 
more than if she had turned him out, 
there was no way of redeeming him- 
self, but by “ bringing her over.” That 
would be a triumph. He immediately 
addressed himself to it with every art 
at his command. He had an extremely 
prepossessing and melodious voice, and 
he spoke with what the ladies thought 
a kind of old-fashioned grace. The 
somewhat stiff, stilted phraseology of 
the self-educated has always more or 
less a whiff of the formality of an older 
age. And he made observations which 
interested them, in spite of themselves. 
Lady Markham was very polite to her 
son’s friend, 

When the children reminded her of 
her promise to go with them on a long- 
planned expedition into the woods, she 
put them off. “You know I cannot 
leave when I have visitors,’”’ she said. 

“Perhaps Mr. Spears would come 
too?” said Alice. And before he knew 
what was going to happen, he found 
himself pushed into the front seat of 
the carriage, which was like a Noah’s 
ark, with hampers and children. Never 
had this man of the people, this popu- 
lar orator, occupied so strange a posi- 
tion. He had never known before 
what it was to roll luxuriously along 
the roads, to share in the ease and 
dignity of wealth. He took notes of 
it, like a man in a foreign country, and 
observed keenly all that took place— 
the manners of the people for whom 
the world was made: that was how 
they seemed to take it. The world was 
made forthem. It was not a subject 
of arrogant satisfaction on their part, 
or pride in their universal dominion ; 
they took it quite easily, gently, as a 
matter of course. My lady gave her 
orders with a gentle confidence in the 
obedience of everybody she addressed. 
It was all wonderful to the man who 
knew only the other side of the ques- 
tion. He asked about everything—the 
game (with an eye to the poachers) ; 


the great extent of the park (as bearing 
upon one of his favourite points—the 
abstraction from the public of somany 
acres which might have cultivation) ; 
and was answered with a perfect ab- 
sence of all sense of guilt, which was 
very strange to him. They did not 
know they were doing wrong, these 
rich people. They told him all about it, 
simply, smilingly, as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world. All this 
went against his preconceived notions, 
just as the manners of a foreign 
country so often go against the idea 
you have formed of them. He had all 
his senses keenly about him, and yet 
everything was so novel and surpris- 
ing, that he felt scarcely able to trust 
to his own impressions. It was the 
strangest position surely in which a 
popular agitator, a preacher of demo- 
cracy and revolution, a special pleader 
against the rich, ever was, 

“‘We have not many neighbours,” 
Lady Markham said. “That is Lord 
Westland’s property beyond the church. 
You can see Westland Towers from 
the turn of the road. And there are 
the Trevors on the other side of the 
parish.” 

“ A whole parish,” said Spears, “ di- 
vided amongst three families.” 

‘The Trevors have very little,” said 
Lady Markham. “Sir William is the 
chief proprietor. But they are a very 
good family. Admiral Trevor—you 
must have heard of him—was once a 
popular hero. He did a great many 
daring things I have heard, but fame 
gets forgotten like other things. He 
lives very quietly now, an old 
man a 

“The oldest man that ever was,” 
said Alice. “ Fancy, it was in Na- 
poleon’s time he was so famous—the 
great Napoleon—before even old people 
were born.” 

“Before I was born,” said Lady 
Markham, with her soft laugh ; “‘ that 
is something like saying before the 
Flood. Then there is the vicar, of 
course, and a few people of less im- 
portance. It is easy to go over a 
country neighbourhood.” 
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“ And what do you call the people 
in all these cottages, my lady? The 
world was not made for them as it is 
for you. These would be the neigh- 
bours I should think of. When I 
hear of your three families in the 
parish, I wonder what all these roofs 
mean. Are they not flesh and blood 
too? Don’t they live and have things 
happen to them as well as you fine 
folks? If they were cleared away out 
of the place, what would become of 
your parish, my lady? Could you get 
on all the same without them that you 
make no account of them? These are 
the houses where I should feel at home, 
among the poor cottagers whom you 
don’t even know about 2 

“ Mamma—not know about them !” 
cried Alice. “ Why it is our own 
village! Do you think because it is 
a mile away that makes any differ- 
ence? Why, it is our own village, 
Mr. Spears.” 

“ T dare say,” said the revolutionary 
— your own village. Perhaps they 
pay you rent for suffering them to 
live there, and allowing them to do 
all the work of the world and keep 
everything going “ 

“Hush, Alice,” said Lady Mark- 
ham. ‘“ Perhaps Mr. Spears does not 
understand a little country village. 
They are often not at all fond of 
doing the work, and they do not much 
like to pay their rent ; but we know 
them very well for that matter. I 
could tell you all about them, every 
house. To be sure we have not the 
same kind of intercourse with them 
as with our equals.”’ 

“Ah, that is the whole question, 
Lady Markham. Pardon me; I am 
not your equal, and yet you let me 
sit in your fine carriage and talk to 
you. No, I am not a bit humble; I 
feel myself the equal of any man. 
There is nobody in the world whom 
I will acknowledge my superior—in 
my dignity as a man.” 

Lady Markham made him a little 
bow ; it was her way when she did not 
know what to say. ‘One does not 
need to be told,’’ she said, “ that you 








are a very superior man, Mr. Spears; 
quite equal to talk with anybody, 
were it the greatest philosopher.” 
Here she stopped short in a little 
embarrassment. “ But we are all very 
simple, ignorant country people,” she 
added with a smile, “‘ about here.’ 

** Ah, you are very clever, my lady. 
You beg the question.” 

“Do I?” said Lady Markham, “I 
wonder what that means. But now 
we are just arriving at the place for 
the pic-nic. When my boy comes up 
I will make him take you to the most 
beautiful point of view. There is a 
waterfall which we are very proud of, 
and now when everything is in the 
first green of spring Paul!” she 
cried, “come and get your directions. 
I want Mr. Spears to cee the view.” 

“Your mother is something I don’t 
understand, Markham,” said the dema- 
gogue. “I never came across that 
kind of woman before.” 

“Didn’t you?’’ said Paul. He was 
ready to be taught on other points, but 
not on this. ‘“ You see the bondage 
we live in,’ said the young man. 
“Luxury, people call it; to me it 
seems slavery. Oh, to be free of all 
this folly and finery—to feel one’s celf 
& man among men, earning one’s bread, 
shaping one’s own life . 

“Ah! ” said Spears, drawing a 
long breath. He could not be un- 
affected by what was an echo of his 
own eloquence. ‘“‘ But there’s a deal 
to say, too, for the other side.’’ 











CHAPTER III. 


Tae Markhams of the Chase were one 
of the most important families in the 
county, as has been already intimated. 
They owned three parts at least of the 
parish (for my Lord Westland was a 
new man, who had bought, not in- 
herited, that property, and all that 
the Trevors had was their house and 
park and a few fields that did not 
count), and a great deal more besides. 
It was generally said that they had 
risen into importance as a family only 
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at the time of the Commonwealth, but 
their pedigree extended far beyond 
that. In the former generation the 
family had not been fortunate. Sir 
William Markham himself had been 
born the third son, and in his youth 
he had been absent from England, and 
had “knocked about the world,” as 
people say, in a way which had no doubt 
enlarged his experiences and made 
him perhaps more fit for the respon- 
sibilities of public life in which he had 
been so fortunate. He had succeeded, 
on the death of his second brother, 
when he was over thirty, and it was 
not till ten years later that he married. 

It had occasioned some surprise in the 
neighbourhood when Isabel Fleetwood, 
who was a great beauty, and had made 
quite a sensation, it was said, in 
her first season, accepted the middle- 
aged and extremely sedate and serious 
little baronet. He was not handsome ; 
—he had no sympathy with the gay 
life into which she had been plunged 
by her brother and aunt, who were 
her only guardians; and the world, 
always pleased to believe that inter- 
ested motives are involved, and fond 
of prophesying badly of a marriage, 
concluded almost with one voice that 
it was the ambitious aunt and the 
extravagant brother who had made it 
up, and that the poor girl was sacri- 
ficed. But this was as great a mistake 
as the world ever made. Perhaps it 
would be wrong to assert that the 
marriage was a romantic one, and 
that the beautiful girl under twenty 
was passionately in love with her little 
statesman. Perhaps her modest, tran- 
quil disposition, her dislike to the 
monotonous whirl of fashion, and her 
sense of the precarious tenure by 
which she held her position in her 
brother’s house, her only home (he 
married immediately after she did, as 
everybody knows, and did not conceal 
the fact that it was necessary to get 
rid of his sister before venturing upon 
a wife), had something to do with her 
decision. But she had never shown 
any signs of regretting it through all 
these years. Sir William was neither 


young nor handsome, but he was a 
man whose opinion was listened to 
wherever it was given, whose voice 
commanded the attention of the 
country, whose name was known over 
Europe. And this in some cases 
affects a young imagination as much 
as the finest moustache in the world, 
or the most distinguished stature. She 
was not clever, but she was a woman 
of that gracious nature, courteous, 
tolerant, and sympathetic, which is 
more perfect without the sharpness 
of intellect. Nothing that was un- 
kind was possible to her. She had no 
particular imagination in the common 
sense of the word, but she had a 
higher gift, the moral imagination (so 
to speak) which gave her an exquisite 
understanding of other people’s feel- 
ings, and made her incapable of any 
injury to them. This made Lady 
Markham the very ideal of a great 
lady. As for Sir William, he held 
his place more firmly than ever with 
such a partner by his side. They 
were the happiest couple in the county, 
as well as the most important. Not 
only did you meet the best of company 
at their house, but the sight of a hus- 
band and wife so devoted to each 
other was good for you, everybody 
said. They were proud of each other, 
as they had good reason to be: she 
listened to him as to an oracle, and 
his tender consideration for her was 
an example to all. Everything had 
gone well with the Markhams. They 
were rich, and naturally inheritances 
and legacies and successions of all kinds 
fell to them, which made them richer. 
Their children were the healthiest and 
most thriving children that had ever 
been seen. Alice promised to be almost 
as pretty as her mother, and Paul 
was not short like Sir William. Thus 
fortune had favoured them on every 
side. 

About a year before the date of this 
history, a cloud—like that famous 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand— 
had floated up upon the clear sky, 
almost too clear in unshadowed well- 
being, over this prosperous house. It 
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was nothing—a thing which most 
people would have laughed at, a 
mere reminder that even the Mark- 
hams were not to have everything their 
own way. It was that Paul, a model 
boy at school, had suddenly become— 
wild? Ohno! not wild, that was not 
the word: indeed it was difficult to 
know what word to use. He had 
begun as soon as he went to Oxford 
by having opinions. He had not been 
six months there before he was known 
at the Union and had plunged into 
all the politico-philosophical questions 
afloat in that atmosphere of the abso- 
lute. This was nothing but what 
ought to have been in the son of a 
statesman ; but unfortunately to every- 
thing his father believed and trusted, 
Paul took the opposite side. He took 
up the highest republican principles, 
the most absolute views as to the 
equality of the human race. That, 
though it somewhat horrified his 
mother and sister, produced at first 
very little effect upon Sir William, who 
laughed and informed his family that 
Johnny Shotover had held precisely 
the same views when he was an under- 
graduate, though now he was Lord 
Rightabout’s secretary and as sound 
a politician as it was possible to desire. 
“Tt is the same as the measles,” Sir 
William said. Paul, however, had a 
theoretical mind and an obstinate 
temper: he was too logical for life. 
As soon as he had come to the con- 
viction that all men are equal he took 
the further step which costs a great 
deal more, and decided that there ought 
to be equality of property as well as of 
right. This made Sir William half 
angry, though itamused him. He bade 
his son not to bea fool. 

“What would become of you,” he 
cried, ‘you young idiot!” using lan- 
guage not at all parliamentary, “if 
there was a re-distribution of property ? 
How much do you think would fall to 
your share ?” 

“As much as I have any right to, 
sir,” the young revolutionary said. 

And then Lady Markham interposed, 
and assured Paul that he was talking 
nonsense, 


“Why should you take such foolish 
notions into your head? No one of 
your family ever did so before. And 
can you really imagine,” she asked 
with gentle severity, “that you are a 
better judge of such matters than your 
papa?’ but neither did this powerful 
argument convince the unreasonable 
boy. 

There was one member of the 
family, however, who was affected by 
Paul’s arguments, and this was his 
sister. Alice was dazzled at once by 
the magnanimity of his sentiments and 
by his eloquence. Altogether inde- 
pendent of this, she was, as a matter 
of course, his natural partisan and 
defender, always standing up for Paul, 
with a noble disregard for the right or 
the wrong in question, which is a 
characteristic of girls and sisters. 
(For, Alice justly argued, if he was 
wrong, he had all the more need for 
some one to stand up for him). But 
in this case her mind was, if not con- 
vinced, at least dazzled and imposed 
upon by the grandeur of this new way 
of thinking. She would not admit it to 
Paul, and indeed maintained with him 
a pretence of serious opposition, arguing 
very feebly for the most part, though 
sometimes dealing now and then, all 
unaware of its weight, a sudden blow 
under which the adversary staggered, 
and in the success of which Alice re- 
joiced without seeing very clearly how 
it was that one argument should tell 
so much more than another. But at 
heart she was profoundly touched by 
the generosity and nobleness of her 
brother’s views. Such a sweeping re- 
volution would not be pleasant. To 
be brought down from her own de- 
lightful place, to be no longer Miss 
Markham of the Chase, but only a 
little girl on the same level with her 
maid, was a thing she could not endure 
to think of and which brought the indig- 
nant blood toher cheek. “Z’hat youcould 
never do,” shecried ; “ you might take 
away our money, but you could never 
make gentlefolk into common people.” 
This was one of the hits which found 
out a joint in Paul’s armour, but un- 
aware of that Alice went on still more 
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confidently. ‘ You know good blood 
makes all the difference—you cannot 
take that from us. People who have 
ancestors as we have can never be 
made into nobodies.” At which her 
brother scoffed and laughed, and bade 
her remember that old Brown had 
quite as many grandfathers as they, 
and was descended from Adam as 
certainly as the Queen was. ‘“ And 
Harry Fleetwood,” said this defiler of 
his own nest, “do you call him an 
example of the excellence of blood %” 
Poor Alice was inclined to cry when her 
disreputable cousin was thus thrown 
in her teeth. She clung to her flag and 
fought for her caste like a little 
heroine. But when Paul was gone 
she owned to her mother that there 
was a great deal in what he said. It 
was very noble as Paul stated it. 
When he asked with lofty indignation, 
‘“ What have I done to deserve all I 
have got? I have taken the trouble to 
be born,”—Alice felt in her heart that 
there was no answer to this plea. 

“My dear,’’ Lady Markham said, 
“think how foolish it all is; does he 
know better than your papa and all 
the men that have considered the sub- 
ject before him?” 

“It may be silly,” said Alice, 
changing her argument, “but it is 
very different from other young men. 
They all seem to think the world 
was made for them; and if Paul 
is wrong it is finer than being 
right like that.” 

This was a fanciful plea which 
moved Lady Markham, and to which 
she could make no reply. She shook 
her head and repeated her remark 
about Paul’s presumption in thinking 
himself wiser than papa ; but she too 
was affected by the generosity and 
magnanimity which seemed the leading 
influences? of the creed so warmly 
adopted by her boy. 

This was the state of semi-warfare, 
not serious enough to have caused real 
pain, but yet a little disquieting in 
respect to Paul’s future, when the 
event occurred which has been re- 
corded in the two last chapters. The 
ladies saw more of the strange 


gompanion whom Paul had brought 
with him than they generally saw of 
ordinary visitors. He had no letters 
to write, nor calls to make, nor 
private occupations of any kind; 
neither had he sufficient understanding 
of the rules of society to know that 
guests are expected to amuse them- 
selves, and not to oppress with their 
perpetual presence the ladies of the 
house. What he wanted, being as it 
were a traveller in an undiscovered 
country, was to study the ways of the 
house, and the women of it, and the 
manner of their life. And as he was 
so original as not to know anybody 
they knew, Lady Markham in her 
politeness was led to invent all kinds 
of subjects of conversation, upon 
which, without exception, Mr. Spears 
found something to say. He assailed 
them on all points with the ut- 
most frankness. He sat (on the edge 
of his chair) and watched Lady Mark- 
ham at her worsted work, and found 
fault even with that. 

“You spend a great deal of time 
over it,” he said; ‘and what do you 
mean to do with it,?” 

This was the second evening, and 
they had become quite accustomed to 
Spears. 

“T am not quite sure, to tell the 
truth. It is for a cushion—probably I 
shall put it on that sofa, or it will do 
for a window-seat somewhere, or. 

“‘There are three cushions on the 
sofa already, and all the window-seats 
are as soft as down-beds, You are 
doing something that will not be of 
any use when it is done, and that, 
excuse me, is not very pretty, and 
takes up a great deal of your time.” 

“Show Mr. Spears your work, 
Alice ; he will like that better. Every- 
body is severe now upon these poor 
abandoned Berlin wools. Now, Mr. 
Spears, that pattern came from the 
School of Art Needlework. It was 
drawn by somebody very distinguished 
indeed. It is intended to elevate the 
mind as well as to occupy the fingers. 
You cannot but be pleased with 
that.” 

“What is it for?” said the critic. 
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“T—scarcely know ; for a screen I 
think—part of a sereen you know, 
Mr. Spears, to keep off the fire——” 

* Ah !—no, I don’t know. Among 
the people I belong to, Miss Alice, 
there is no need of expedients to keep 
off the fire. Sometimes there is no 
fire to have even a look at. I've 
known poor creatures wandering into 
the streets when the gas was lighted, 
because it was warm there. The gas 
in the shop-windows was all the fire 
they hada chance of. Did you ever 
see a little wretched room all black of 
a winter’s night? Black—there’s no 
blackness like that ; it is blacker than 
the crape you all put on when your 
people die.” 

‘No; she has never seen it,’’ cried 
Lady Markham. “I did once in our 
village at home before I was married. 
Oh, Mr. Spears, I know! it made me 
cold for years after. No, thank God, 
Alice has never seen it. We take care 
there is nothing like that here—— 
But,’ she added after a pause—“I 
don’t like to say anything unkind ; 
but, Mr. Spears, after all, it was their 
own fault.” 

“Ah, my lady! you that make 
screens to keep off the fire, do you 
never do what is wrong? you that are 
cushioned at every angle, and never 
know what a hard seat is, or a hard 
bed, or a harsh look, or a nip of frost, 
or a pinch of hunger—do you always 
do what is right? You ought to. 
You are like angels, with everything 
beautiful round you; and you look 
like angels, and you ought to be what 
they are said to be; but, if instead of 
all this pretty nonsense you had misery 
and toil around you, and ugliness, and 
discord, and quarrelling, would it be 
wonderful if you went astray some- 
times, and gave the other people, the 
warm, wealthy, well-clothed people, 
reason to say it was your own fault ! 
Great God !’’ cried the orator, jumping 
up. ‘ Why should we be sitting here 
in this luxury, with everything that 
caprice can want, and waste our lives 
working impossible flowers upon linen 
rags, while they are starving, and 
perishing, and sinning for want, try- 


ing for the hardest work, and not 
getting it? Why should there be such 
differences in life?” 

“This is not a place to ask such a 
question, Spears,” said Paul. ‘“ You 
forget that we are the very people who 
are taking the bread out of the mouths 
of our brothers. We, and such as 
we——” 

“Hold your tongue, Markham,” 
said the orator. “Do you think it is 
as easy as that? Don’t take any 
notice of him, my lady. He's young, 
and he knows no better. He thinks 
that if he were able to give up all 
your estates to the people, justice 
would be done. That is all he knows. 
Stuff! we could do it all by a rising 
if it were as easy as that. You 
young ass,’ the man continued, filling 
the ladies with resentment more warm 
than when he had denounced them 
all, “don’t you see it’s a deal better 
in the hands of your father and 
mother, that take some thought of the 
people, than with a beast of a shoddy 
millionaire, who cares for nothing on 
this earth but money? I beg your 
pardon,” he added, with a smile, “ for 
introducing such a subject at all; but 
sometimes it gets too much for me. I 
remember the things I’ve seen. I 
would not treat lilies in that way, Miss 
Alice, if I were putting them on 
wood.” 

“Oh!” cried Alice with tears in 
her eyes ; “ how can you care about a 
pattern after what you have been 
saying?” His eloquence had moved 
her so much that she felt disposed to 
fling her pattern away. “ What can 
one do? How can one help it?’’ she 
said, below her breath, appealing to 
him with her heart in her eyes. 

“T don’t like the pattern,” said 
Spears. “If I were going to put it on 
wood, I’d treat it so—and so.”’ To 
illustrate his meaning he made lines 
with his thumb nail upon her satin. 
*‘T’d turn the leaves this way, and 
the bud so. They should not be so 
stiffi—or else they should be stiffer.” 

“They are conventionally treated, 
Mr. Spears,” said Lady Markham, 
“and you don’t treat anything 
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conventionally, neither our patterns, 
nor your friends.” 

She had not forgotten that he had 
called her son Paul, and “ you’ young 
ass” was still tingling in her ears. 
Paul took it, however, with the greatest 
composure as a matter of course. 


Spears burst into a great good- 
humoured laugh. 

“T beg your pardon, my lady. We 
don’t mind how we talk to young 
fellows. I'd have it as conventional, 


or more, Miss Alice. This falls be- 
tween two stools. The lily’s a glorious 
thing when you enter into it. Look 
at the ribs of it, as strong as steel, 
though they are all sheathed in some- 
thing smoother than satin. And every 
curl of the petal is full of vigour 
and life. I used to think till you 
drew it or carved it, you never could 
understand what that means—‘Con- 
sider the lilies of the field.’ There 
they stand, nobody taking any trouble 
about them, and come out of the earth 
built like a tower, or a ship, anything 
that’s strong and full of grand curves 
and sweeping lines. Now the fault I 
find with that, is, that you never would 
come to understand it a bit better if 
you worked a hundred of them. If 
I had a knife and a bit of wood——”’ 
** Do you carve wood, Mr. Spears ?” 
“ Do I carve wood ?” he laughed as 
Lord Lytton might have laughed had 
he been asked whether he wrote novels. 
Did not all the world know it? The 
ignorance of this pretty little lady was 
not insulting but amusing, showing how 
far she was out of the world, and how 
little in this silent country house they 
knew what was going on. “ Yes—a 
little,” he said, with again a laugh. 
It tickled him. Her mother had not 
kn»wn who Spears was—Spears the 
orator—the reformer—the enemy of 
her order—and now here was this girl 
who asked with that inimitable inno- 
cence, “Do you carve wood?” He 
was amused beyond measure. “ But 
I could not bring a lily like that out 
of the softest deal,” he said ; ‘‘ it would 
break its back and lie flat—it has no 
anatomy. If I had a pencil " 
Alice, who was full of curiosity and 





interest, here put the desired pencil 
into his hand, and he sat down at the 
nearest table, and with many contor- 
tions of his limbs and contractions of 
his lips, as if all his body was draw- 
ing, produced in bold black lines, a 
tall lily with a twist of bindweed hang- 
ing about its lovely powerful stalk, 
like strength and weakness combined. 
‘*That is as near nature as you can do 
it without seeing it,” he said, pleased 
with the admiration his drawing called 
forth. ‘“‘ But if I were to treat it con- 
ventionally I'd split the lily, and lay 
it flat, without light and shadow at 
all, I should not make a thing which 
is neither one nor the other, like your 
pattern there.” 

This was the way in which the man 
talked, assailing them on’ every side, 
interesting them, making them angry, 
keeping them in commotion and amuse- 
ment. Lady Markham said that it 
had never cost her so much to be 
civil to any one; but she was very 
civil to him, polite, and sometimes even 
gracious. He stayed three days, and 
though she uttered a heartfelt thanks 
giving when the dog-cart in which 
Paul drove him to the railway dis- 
appeared down the avenue, “Thank 
heaven he is gone, and your papa only 
comes back to-morrow!’ Lady Mark- 
ham herself did not deny their strange 
visitor justice. “ But,’’ she said, “ now 
he is gone let as little as possible be 
said about him. I do not want to 
conceal anything from your papa, but 
I am sure he will not be pleased when 
he hears of it. For Paul’s sake, let 
as little as possible be said. I will 
mention it, of course, but I will not 
dwell upon it. It is much better that 
little should be said.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sir Witiiam did not come home for 
two days, but when he did return there 
was a line between his eyebrows which 
everybody knew did not come there 
for nothing. The first glimpse of him 
made the whole family certain that he 
knew : and that he was angry ; but he 
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did not say anything until dinner was 
over and the children gone to bed. 
By that time the ladies began to hope 
with trembling, either that they had 
been mistaken, or that nothing was 
going to be said. “I will tell him 
this evening, but I will choose my 
time,” Lady Markham whispered to 
Alice as Sir William stood up in front 
of the fireplace and took his coffee 
after dinner. He was not a man who 
sat long after dinner, and he liked to 
have his coffee in the drawing-room, 
when all the boys and girls had said 
good-night. He was a little man of very 
neat and precise appearance, always 
carefully dressed, always dignified and 
stately. Perhaps this had been put 
on at first as a necessary balance to 
his insignificant stature; but it was 
part of himself now. His family 
could not but look up to a man who 
so thoroughly respected himself. He 
had a fine head, with abundant hair, 
though it was growing white, and very 
penetrating, keen blue eyes; but to 
see him standing thus against the 
carved marble of the mantelpiece with 
the faint glimmer of an unnecessary 
fire throwing up now’and then a feeble 
flash behind him, it was not difficult 
to understand that his family were 
afraid of his displeasure. The con- 
versation they maintained was of the 
most feeble, disjointed description, 
while he stood there not saying a word. 
Paul stood about too, helplessly, as 
men do in a drawing-room, unoccupied, 
and prepared to resent anything that 
might be said to him. If only he 
could be got away Lady Markham felt 
that she would have courage to dare 
everything, and tell her husband, as 
was her wont, all that had occurred 
since he went away. 

“The Westlands called on Tuesday. 
They were not more amusing than 
usual. He wanted to tell you of some 
great discovery he has made about the 
state of the law. Paul, will you go 
and fetch me that law-book I told you 
of, out of the library? I want to 
show something in it to papa.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by a 
law-book,” said Paul. He saw that it 
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was intended as a pretext to send him 
away, and he would not budge. 

“And I had a long talk with the 
vicar about the new cottages. He 
thinks only those should be allowed 
to get them who have been very well 
behaved in the old ones. Paul, by 
the way, that reminds me I promised 
to send down the Mudie books to the 
vicarage. Will you go and see after 
them, and tell Brown to send them 
away?” 

* Presently,” said Paul. He drank 
his coffee with the most elaborate 
tediousness. The more his mother 
tried to get rid of him, the more 
determined he was not to go. 

“ Except the vicar and the West- 
lands we have seen—scarcely anybody. 
But I want those books to go to-night, 
Paul.” 

** You are very anxious to get Paul 
out of the way,” said Sir William. 
** What does ‘scarcely anybody’ mean ! 
Is it true that a man called Spears, a 
trades-unionist, a paid agitator——”’ 

*‘He is nothing of the sort,” said 
Paul, with a sudden burst of passion. 
“If he is an agitator, it is for the 
right against the wrong, not for pay- 
ment ; anybody who knows him will 
tell you so.”’ 

“‘T have heard it from people who 
know him,” said Sir William. “Is it 
possible that you took advantage of 
my absence, Paul, to bring such a man 
here—to lodge such a person in my 
house ?” 

“Such a person!” Paul, who had 
felt it coming ever since his father’s 
arrival, stood to his arms at once. 
‘*He is the best man I know,” he 
said, indignantly. “There is no 
house in the country that might not 
be proud to receive him; and as for 
taking advantage of your absence, 
sir i 





“Indeed,” said Lady Markham, 
holding up her head, though she had 
grown pale, “you must not say so, 
William ; he did not know you were 
away; and as for Mr. Spears, I was 
just about to tell you. He is nota 
man to be afraid of. It is true he is 
not—in society, perhaps—he has not 
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quite the air of a person in society— 
has he, Alice?” This was said with 
scarcely a tremble. “But his man- 
ners were perfectly good, and his 
appearance, though it was quite 
simple—I think you must be making 
some mistake. I saw no harm in him.” 

Will it be believed that Paul, 
instead of showing gratitude, was 
indignant at this mild approval ? 
“Saw no harm in him,” he cried ; 
“his manners, his appearance! Are 
you mad, mother? He is a man who 
is worthy to be a king, if merit made 
kings ; or if any man worth the name 
would accept an office which has been 
soiled by such ignoble use! ” 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” said Sir 
William. “It is you who are mad. 
A stump-orator, a fellow who does 
much mischief in England! My house 
is not to be made a shelter for such 
canaille, Your mother should have 
turned him to the door; and so she 
would have done, I don’t doubt—her 
instincts are too fine not to have seen 
the kind of creature he was—but for 
her foolish devotion to you.” 

“Paul, Paul! Oh, don’t speak— 
don’t say anything,” cried Alice in 
an agony, in her brother’s ear. 

‘* Let him say what he pleases,” said 
Sir William. ‘This must be put a 
stop to. When the house is his he 
can dishonour it if he likes, but in the 
meantime the house is mine.” 

“‘Certainly the house is yours, sir,” 
cried his son; “I make no claim on 
it. I feel no right to it. Let me 
alone, Alice! Do I want the house, 
or the land, or the money which we 
steal from the poor to make ourselves 
splendid, while our fellow-creatures 
are starving? I am ready to give it 
up at a moment’s notice. It wounds 
my conscience, it restrains my ac- 
tion. I want nothing with your 
house, sir. If I may not bring one 
honest man into it, you may hand it 
over to any one you please ; it is no 
home for me.’ 

“Paul, Paul!” cried his mother in 
tones of alarm. Sir William only 
laughed that laugh of anger which 
frightens a household. 





‘Let him rave—let him rave,” he 
cried, throwing himself into a chair. 
‘‘A boy who speaks so of his home 
does not deserve one. He does not 
deserve the position Providence has 
given him—a good name, a good 
fortune, honourable ancestors, all 
thrown away.” 

“T acknowledge no honour in the 
ancestors that robbed the poor to make 
me rich,” cried the hot-headed youth. 
And the end of all was that his mother 
and sister had much ado to keep him 
from leaving the house at once, late as 
it was, in the heat of passion. Never 
before had such a storm—or indeed 
any storm at all—arisen in the peace- 
ful house. It marked the ending of 
that idyllic age in which the rulers of 
a family are supreme, and where no 
new-developed will confronts them 
within their sacred walls. Raised 
voices and faces aglow with anger are 
terrible things in such an inclosure. 
It seemed to Lady Markham that she 
would die with shame when she met 
the look of subdued wonder, curiosity, 
and sympathy in old Brown’s eyes; 
when, after the storm was over, after 
a decent interval, he came in, taking 
great precautions to make himself 
audible as he approached. It was the 
first time since she entered the house 
that her servants had occasion to be 
sorry for Lady Markham, and this 
consciousness went to her heart. By 
the time Brown came in, however, 
all was very quiet. Sir William 
had gone away to his library, and 
Paul, breathing indignation at every 
pore, was walking about the room with 
his hands in his pockets, now and then 
launching an arrow at his mother or 
sister. A truce had been patched up. 
He had consented, as a great matter, 
not to plunge out of the house into 
the darkness, but to wait till to- 
morrow. This was a concession for 
which they were as grateful as if it 
had been the noblest gift ; it was for 
their sake he did it; nothing else, he 
declared, would have made him remain 
an hour under the same roof. 

“Oh hush, Paul—hush! I forbid you 
to say another word,” cried his mother ; 
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and then all was silent, as they heard 
Brown cough before he opened the 
door. 

“Tell Lewis to have the dog-cart 
ready for Mr. Markham for the 
first train,” she said, not raising her 
eyes. But all the same she saw the 
pity in the face of old Brown. He 
asked no question ; he did not express 
his sorrow to hear of Mr. Markham’s 
sudden departure, as on previous oc- 
casions he would have done, exercising 
the right of his old service ; he said, 
“Certainly, my lady,” in a tone which 
went to Lady Markham’s heart. Even 
Brown perceived that there was no 
more to be said. 

That was in other ways a notable 
year for the Markhams. For one thing 
Alice “came out.” She was eighteen : 
she had not been prematurely in- 
troduced as an eldest daughter very 
often is. And in consequence Lady 
Markham stayed in London longer and 
went more into society. This moment, 
so exciting to the débutante, was clouded 
over to Alice and to her mother by the 
fact that Paul was in disgrace. They 
were still in London when the Oxford 
term ended, and it had been their hope 
that he would join them there. It is 
true that this prospect was not alto- 
gether an unmingled delight, for a 
certain alarm was involved in their 
joy. How would his father and he 
“get on” after this first quarrel ? 
Would Paul be as submissive, would 
Sir William be as forgiving, as they 
ought ? All the little triumphs of Alice, 
her succés, the admiration she had ex- 
cited were made of no account by 
this doubt and fear about her brother. 
But when, just before the long vaca- 
tion began, a letter arrived from Paul, 
announcing that he did not mean to 
join them at all, but was going to 
“stay up and read,” with a party of 
other “‘men” who entertained that 
virtuous intention, the revulsion of 
feeling in the minds of the mother and 
sister was very painful, They forgot 
that they had ever entertained any 
fear about his coming, and cried over 
his letter with the bitterest pangs of 
disappointment. 


’ 


“ It is all papa’s fault,” Alice cried 
in mournful wrath ; and though Lady 
Markham checked her daughter, saying, 
“ Hush ! surely your papa knows better 
than you do,’’ yet there was a little re- 
bellion in her heart too against the head 
of the house. Had he been less hard, 
Paul would have been more docile. 

Sir William, however, as it hap- 
pened, was rather mollified than 
offended by this intimation. The 
authorities of Paul’s college had been 
finding fault. High hopes had been 
entertained of the young man at 
first. It had been believed that he 
would bring distinction to his college, 
which, who can doubt, is the first 
thing to be considered? But that 
hope had proved delusive; he had 
not “gone in for” half so much as 
he ought, and of all those things 
he had “gone in for” he had not 
been successful in one. This made 
him to be looked upon coldly by 
eyes which at first winked with bene- 
volence at the blunders and idleness 
of a statesman’s son. Now that they 
were aware that he was not likely to 
bring them any honour, the dons grew 
querulous with Paul. He was not a 
duke or a duke’s son that he should 
ride roughshod over the habitudes of 
the university and its inviolable order. 
They had not of late shown that 
delight in him which parents love to 
see. He had not excited parental 
feelings in their academical bosoms. 
He was visionary, he was Radical ; and 
it was whispered that he received 
visitors in his rooms who were not of 
a character to be received there. For- 
tunately this last accusation had not 
reached Lady Markham’s ears. Had 
she known, how could she ever have 
borne that “staying up to read,” 
which at present seemed a proof of 
Paul’s innate virtue? But Sir Wil- 
liam was of tougher fibre. He was 
not displeased to be free of personal 
contact with his son at this crisis. It 
is not expedient that there should be 
quarrels in a family. All that non- 
sense would blow over. Paul’s intel- 
lectual measles might be severe, but 
they were only measles after all, a 
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malady of youth which a young man 
of marked character took more seriously 
than a frivolous boy, but which would 
pass away. ‘It will be all the better 
for his degree,” his father said with that 
simplicity of confidence in the noble 
purpose of “ staying up to read,” which 
it is so touching to see. And what 
could the women say? If it was good 
for him was it their part to complain ? 
They were cruelly disappointed, and 
yet perhaps they were relieved as well. 
They wrote letters full of the former 
feeling, but they did not say anything 
about the latter— not even to each 
other. How could they allow even to 
themselves that it was better for Paul 
to stay away ? 

However this disappointment seri- 
ously interfered with the glories of her 
first season to Alice. She did not wish to 
stay longer in town than Lady Mark- 
ham’s usual time. She longed for the 
country, when the summer reached its 
very crown of brightness, and the 
park looked baked and the streets 
scorching. They went home as they 
were in the habit of doing, in the end 
of June, leaving Sir William to toil 
through the end of the session by 
himself ; and though it was still more 
melancholy to be without Paul in the 
quietness of home, yet there were 
compensations. They had their usual 
work to occupy them, and that routine 
of ordinary living which is the best 
prop and support of the anxious mind ; 
and Alice was young enough, and her 
mother scarcely too old to forget, by 
times altogether, that there were 
troubles in the world. Nothing very 
dreadful had happened after all. If 
Paul did not write very often, were not 
all boys the same? Thus they kept 
their anxieties subdued; and were not 
unhappy—except perhaps for half an 
hour now and then. 

Thus the summer went on. The holi- 
days came once more. The boys came 
home, the girls were delivered from 
their governess, and the reign of in- 
nocence recommenced. Not to last 
long this time, for every body knew 
that in the second week in August 
papa was coming home. The children, 
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however, took the good of the fortnight 
they had all to themselves. The sun- 
shine, the harvest, the woods, how 
delightful they are in August, with no 
lessons, no governess, and mamma all 
to themselves | 
night the house was full of laughter 
and commotion, except when it lay all 
open and silent with the whole family 
out of it, gone pic-nicking, gone upon 
excursions, making simple holiday. 

“My lady is the biggest baby of 
them all,” Mrs. Fry said with indulgent 
disapproval, shaking her head, “ if she 
wasn’t thinking all the time of Mr. 
Paul.” 

“Bless you there ain’t a minute 
as that boy is out of her head,” 
said Brown. Brown was too respect- 
ful to say anything but Mr. Markham 
in public, but he said Mr. Paul, or even 
Paul tout cowrt, when he was in the 
housekeeper’s room. While these 
pranks were going on, the house lay 
like an enchanted palace, all its doors 
and windows open to the sweet sum- 
mer air, the rooms full of flowers and 
sweetness, but nobody there. There 
were too many servants about for 
any fear of robbers, but it is doubtful 
whether Sir William would have 
thought it decorous had he seen the 
openness and vacancy of this summer 
palace, waiting all garnished and 
bright for the return of the revel- 
lers, for the rush of light feet, 
the smiles, the voices, the chattering 
and laughter, the gaiety and glee that 
in a moment would flood it through 
and through. But to the spectator 
whose dignity was not involved, these 
changes were pretty and pleasant to 
see, and it was not to be wondered at 
perhaps if Brown and the army under 
his charge took holiday too. 

One day very shortly before that on 
which Sir William was expected, 
a stranger walked slowly up the 
avenue and came to the great open 
door. Everything was open as usual. 
He saw into the great hall as he came 
gradually up, and saw that it was 
empty and still. It was a warm 
day, and he was weighted with a little 
valise which he carried, shifting it 
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from one hand to the other with some 
appearance of fatigue. He was a tall 
man, very thin and very brown, with the 
unmistakable look of an old soldier in 


| his well-squared shoulders, even though 
his figure drooped a little with fatigue 
|and heat, and slightly with age. When 


he reached the door he looked round 
him, and seeing nobody there went 
in and placed himself in a great chair 
which was near the opendoor. “ He's 
come into my house without knocking 
many’s the day,” he said to himself. 
It was hot, and he was tired, and the 
coolness and shade inside completed 
what the glare without had done. He 
put his valise down by his side and 
leaned back, and felt himself very 
comfortable; then quite tranquilly 
and pleasantly closed his eyes and 
rested ; had there been anything to 
drink all would have been perfect. 
But even without this it was very 
comfortable. The house was perfectly 
still, but outside a little breeze was 
getting up, making a murmuring cad- 
ence among the trees. There was a 
sound of bees in the air close at hand, 
and of birds further off among the 
branches—everything was sweet and 
summery and reposeful. The new- 
comer lay back in his chair in the 
mood which makes fatigue an accessory 
of enjoyment. Something of the vaga- 
bond was in his appearance which yet 
scarcely marred his air of gentleman. 
Poor he was without doubt, growing 
old, very tired, dusty, and travel-worn. 
He was not fastidious about his accom- 
modation, and could have slept as well 
on a grassy bank had it been needful, 
but the chair was very comfortable and 
pleasant. He fell asleep, or rather 
went to sleep, quite voluntarily. It was 
afternoon, near the time when the 
party might be expected to return, but 
up to this moment nobody had made 
any preparation for them, and the new- 
comer took possession without chal- 
lenge of all the comfort of the vacant 
place, 

Roland had been allowed that day 
to drive the dog-cart, the carriage being 
full, and he and Marie had so urged 
the stout cob Primrose, which was the 


steed specially given up to the uses of 
the schoolroom, that he flew like the 
wind and got home before the carriage. 
The little pair burst into the stable- 
yard like a flash of lightning, and 
tossed the reins to the first astonished 
groom they encountered. 

*‘Let’s rush in the back way and 
pretend we have been here for an 
hour,” cried Marie, 

They flew rather than walked round 
by the flower-garden, and through the 
open window of the drawing-room. 
There was the carriage turning in at 
the gate, a quarter of a mile off ; there 
was plenty of time, But the fact that 
there was plenty of time did not 
make them move quietly. They pro- 
ceeded into the hall, making themselves 
audible by the chatter of their childish 
voices and laughter. 

“Won't mamma be surprised!” 
cried Marie. 

But, on the contrary, it was herself 
that was surprised. She gave a length- 
ened “Oh!” of wonder, alarm, and 
consternation, as they came in sight of 
the stranger in the hall. She turned 
round and clutched at Roland, and 
like a little coward put him first. He 
was twelve, not an age to be fright- 
ened, and Marie was but eleven. 
Roland said “Oh!” too, but with 
different tone, and, dropping back a 
little upon her, confronted and gazed at 
the sleeper in the easy chair. His looks 
were not of the kind that children 
fly. The heavy moustache drooping 
over his mouth seemed to add to the 
appearance of complete, yet pleasant 
weariness, in which the shabby figure 
was wrapped. Here was a thing to 
encounter when one got home: A 
man, a gentleman, whom one had 
never seen before, fast asleep in the 
great chair in the hall! 

“Will he not wake?” whispered 


Marie. “Oh, Roland! are you 
frightened? Shall I run and tell 
Brown?” 


“Frightened !—likely,” said Roland; 
but he kept hold of her frock, not that 
she could have been of any real assist- 
ance to him, but “for company.” 

The two children stood transfixed 
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subject. To write such books is no 
man’s business, and it is also no man’s 
interest. The books could not but be 
large, and as the demand for them is 
exceedingly small, there is an econo- 
mical impossibility of producing them. 
The public, therefore, when it wants a 
sudden supply of information in this 
department, cannot get it. As it is 
not kept in the house, so it cannot 
be bought at the shop. Newspaper 
correspondents come forward with 
their hasty gleanings; accidental 
travellers tell all they know; but 
of authoritative, well-sifted, and pre- 
cise information, there is in most 
cases nothing to be found in English ; 
and those who cannot have recourse to 
foreign literatures are forced to put 
up with their ignorance. Meanwhile, 
there are no critics at hand to chastise 
the soaring imagination of journalists 
and literary men theorising in vacuo. 
On this subject we say and write 
almost absolutely what pleases us, for 
on this subject alone we have no fear 
of contradiction ; and, indeed, since we 
never meet with persons clearly better 
informed, we do not easily become 
aware of our own ignorance. 

From a practical point of view, 
it may seem strange that we should 
venture to treat this particular sub- 
ject with such total contempt. For 
certainly France, Germany, and Russia 
are mighty powers with whom we 
must needs have frequent dealings, 
and who are capable of doing us in- 
finite good or harm. It might seem 
our evident interest if not that we 
should understand them, at Jeast that 
some of us should do so. If in any 
case it is advisable to provide for the 
creation of a learned class, it would 
seem to be advisable here. As to 
ancient Greece and Rome, they cannot 
now hurt us, nor even directly do us 
good ; yet we have so arranged matters 
that three elaborate Greek histories, 
and two or three elaborate works on 
Roman history, all written on the larg- 
est scale, and with an infinite expense 
of learning and critical skill, have 
appeared in England, and have been 
eagerly read, within this century. 


Meanwhile, we have produced no 
histories aiming at any completeness, 
of France, Germany, Italy, or Russia ; 
what considerable historical works on 
those states we have produced, have 
not had the grave scientific character 
of the works of Thirlwall and Grote, 
but, on the contrary, have seemed to 
angle principally for popular applause ; 
and for the most part we have de- 
pended upon mere slovenly compila- 
tions, which neither the learned nor 
yet the populace could be expected to 
applaud. 

The truth is that the organisation 
of the higher literature is seldom 
looked at from a practical point of 
view. Other nations are as blind as 
we are in this respect, and therefore 
it need not cost us too much pain 
to confess it. The Englishman does 
not neglect to study the Continent 
more than the Frenchman neglects to 
study all countries but France. Our 
ignorance is not greater than that 
which we remarked in the French 
nine years ago. The French do not 
write elaborate histories of England 
and Germany more than we do of 
France and Germany. Evidently, in 
both countries alike, it has been simply 
overlooked that the knowledge of other 
contemporary states will not spring up 
of itself, and will not be created by a 
direct popular demand ; that though 
the need of it is very real, it is one 
which no large number of people will 
ever feel, and that in this department, 
as in others, there will be neither 
thorough research nor serious criti- 
cism, and therefore there will be no 
trustworthy knowledge, without the 
machinery which has caused the study 
of ancient history or of physical 
science to prosper. 

Where a subject has long lain in 
such total neglect it gets gradually 
overgrown with the strangest weeds of 
prejudice, The popular notions about 
the history of modern France and 
Germany seem to me to be such as 
could never have become prevalent 
among us if only a few specialists had 
been working on the subject. It seems 
almost to be supposed that the great 
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Continental countries had nothing 
which could be seriously called a his- 
tory between the Middle Ages and the 
French Revolution. Since the Revolu- 
tion we recognise that there has been an 
awakening ; most countries now have a 
parliamentary existence like ourselves ; 
they have begun to criticise govern- 
ments and turn out ministries much 
as we do; and their affairs now might 
deserve attention well enough if we 
only had time for them. The Middle 
Ages, on the other hand, stand on a 
different footing. There we look for 
romantic incidents and grand splendid 
characters, and we find them quite as 
easily on the Continent as in England. 
But from about the time of the Refor- 
mation—with which event naturally 
our insularity begins to grow upon us— 
up to the Revolution, we are strangers 
to the Continent, and regard its history 
without the least sympathy. Some- 
thing about the great wars, a few 
names of kings and generals cling to 
our memories, but on the whole we are 
possessed with the idea that all is un- 
profitable and scarcely serious, because 
there is no liberty. The catastrophe 
of the Revolution seems to us a deci- 
sive condemnation of the whole state 
of things which led to it, that is, of 
the whole despotic system of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

I think I may say truly that all this 
large tract of history is neglected by 
us. Not, of course, that we should 
not feel much ashamed of falling in- 
to any monstrous blunder about its 
events or persons. We should not 
like to be caught confounding the 
Seven Years’ War with the Thirty 
Years’ War, or the great King 
Frederick II. with the great Emperor 
Frederick II. But our standard of 
historical knowledge is so low that I 
am obliged to say explicitly that I do 
not take any account of that boarding- 
school knowledge with which even 
here, I make no doubt, we are duly 
furnished. I do not forget that there 
is a view of history which is equally 
unlike the view of Macaulay and that 
of Buckle, and is far more popular 
than either. In this view, history 


is neither a poetic celebration of 
famous deeds nor an inquiry into the 
laws which govern human societies ; 
no, but something quite different. It 
is simply the art of understanding 
conversational allusions. It is the 
study which teaches us to hear 
famous names mentioned without sur- 
prise, to pronounce them correctly, and 
to talk about them without trampling 
chronology under foot. Now I dare say 
that in this sense we do not particu- 
larly neglect the modern history of the 
Continent. No! Iam sure thata well- 
educated Englishman is in no serious 
danger of confounding William the 
Silent with his descendant, our own 
William ITI. ; I should not be afraid 
of his mistaking Prince Eugene of 
Savoy for Prince Eugene Beauharnais. 
There are perhaps few leading events 
of this period which he has not heard 
mentioned, and he has in his head a 
rough chart of its chronology. And 
no doubt there are other large tracts 
of history of which he knows no more. 
If he could scarcely give a distinct 
account of the fall of Poland, neither 
could he narrate the dissolution of the 
Carolingian Empire ; if he knows little 
of the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns, 
he knows little also of the Hohen- 
stauffen. But what strikes me forcibly 
is that, when I inquire, not into the 
boarding-school knowledge of history, 
but into the serious study of it, I find 
many men engaged in deep investiga- 
tion of Greek and Roman history, a 
good many students of ecclesiastical 
history, a good many of English his- 
tory, chiefly perhaps of the ancient 
and medieval part of it, but still no 
small number also interested in the 
modern part; after this I find some 
students of medieval Continental his- 
tory, and lately quite a school of ex- 
plorers of the Italian Republics and 
the Renaissance. But compared to 
these departments I find the modern 
period of Continental history almost 
deserted. It has no school of investi- 
gators ; it is left to casual writers who 
bring no serious criticism to their task, 
and only profess to furnish amuse- 
ment ; and in consequence, as I said, 
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there is no large subject either within 
or outside of history upon which the 
public is so ill-informed as this subject, 
of which nevertheless no rational man 
can question the momentous import- 
ance. And this neglect we vaguely 
justify to ourselves by a kind of un- 
conscious comparison of the Continent 
in modern times to England, a com- 
parison which we find very unfavour- 
able to the Continent. In the first 
place, the greater part of the Continent 
chose to remain Catholic when we 
accepted the Reformation. From this 
time, therefore, the religious history of 
the Continent becomes a blank to us. 
Except where a Protestant hero, a 
Gustavus, a William of Orange, or a 
Great Elector, maintains the cause of 
the Reformation, all seems dark. 
We have here an excellent excuse for 
indulging the insularity so dear to us, 
And to this is added another excuse 
equally plausible, namely the despot- 
ism which prevailed almost everywhere 
upon the Continent up to the French 
Revolution. This despotism strikes 
us as a kind of political death. We 
are quite sincerely at a loss when we 
take up the history of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Spain, or Russia in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
to find anything worth studying or 
worth remembering. The court-atmo- 
sphere chokes us ; for politicians we 
find only slothful, pampered princes, 
or characterless officials ; for politics, 
only selfish aggression or dynastic 
war. The people everywhere lie in a 
sort of trance, partly brutal, partly 
idyllic. 

This disagreeable impression, it is 
to be observed, tends to perpetuate 
itself. Our dislike of Continental 
history stops the supply of good books 
upon it; and then the meagre, shallow, 
and confused accounts of it which 
reach us increase our dislike of the 
subject. 

But this dislike does not extend to 
France. Noone pretends that modern 
French history is not amusing. There 
is indeed enough of despotism in it and 
little enough of liberty. But there is 
no want of vivacity ; and we follow it 


with a mixture of contempt and admi- 
ration. The old régime, in its splendour 
under Louis XIV., in its portentous 
decline under his successor, is in its 
way as striking as any constitutional 
régime could have been. And since the 
Revolution the only complaint we 
could make of French politics would 
be that they are too interesting, too 
exciting. Thus for us France comes 
to take the place of the whole Con- 
tinent. Foreign affairs have been seen 
by us through a French medium. While 
Germany lies concealed under the mist 
formed by intricate institutions and 
a puzzling language, and the other 
countries of Europe are still further 
removed from our knowledge, an in- 
tense light has long shone on France; 
its history is known to us in outline at 
least as far back as the Revolution 
if not further, and our knowledge of 
the other countries is almost confined 
to the relations they have had with 
France. At the same time all this 
attention given to French affairs is 
given, as it were, under protest. 
Serious politics, we hold, are only to 
be found in England, and our highest 
praise of French statesmen is to say 
that their eyes are gradually opening 
to what we have long known. When 
we are most interested in their vivid 
excitements it is with a sense of 
superiority, as though we could still 
repeat the reflexion Goldsmith made 
on them a century ago— 


‘* With sports like these are all their cares 
beguiled ; 
The sports of children satisfy the child.” 


In short, it may be said that our 
maxim is, “No liberty, no polities, 
and therefore no history.” Where 
there is not free speech and earnest 
public debate, there, we think, is poli- 
tical death. And by this rule we 
seem on the whole to regulate our 
historical studies. This rule throws 
open to us the greater part of Greek 
and Roman history. It allows us also 
to take an interest, as we have lately 
done, in the Italian republics and in 
the United Netherlands. But it ex- 
cludes the imperial period of Rome 
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and modern Continental history from 
the latter part of the Middle Ages to 
the French Revolution. It would 
very much exclude the Middle Ages 
themselves, only that there romance, 
art, and religion supply the interest 
that is elsewhere furnished by politics. 

Now it would be absurd to say that 
in taking this view we in any degree 
overrate the value of political liberty ; 
it would be absurd, I think, to deny 
that our country had in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the 
advantage over the Continent it sup- 
poses itself to have had. The Conti- 
nent itself has confessed this by 
borrowing our liberty from us ; it has 
been mainly occupied in this century 
in appropriating and assimilating our 
parliamentary system. The insuffi- 
ciency of that old despotic system was 
proved by the collapse of it, first in 
France and afterwards in those 
countries which revolutionary France 
attacked. To question this would be 
to fly in the face of the principal 
lesson and experience of the age. And 
if political science, or, what to me is 
much the same thing, if history had 
nothing else to do but to give us hints 
immediately applicable to the conduct 
of our own domestic affairs, I do not 
know that we should be far wrong in 
passing over as barren that period of 
Continental history. But it has other 
and quite different functions, of which 
I will point out two, the one more 
immediately practical, the other 
educational. 

First, these states whose history we 
hold in such little esteem are not, like 
Greece and Rome, to be met with no- 
where else but in history. They are 
among the great powers of ourown time. 
We have dealings with them in di- 
plomacy ; we may have to meet them 
in war. Witness our recent relation 
with Russia. How eager we have all 
been in these years to form a clear 
opinion about Russia! Was it a tyran- 
nical, half-barbarous Power ? or was it 
a youthful heir of the future—herald 
of civilisation and happiness to the 
whole East? Was its advance a 
menace to ourselves, or might we 


safely allow and encourage it? Upon 
these questions it was urgent to de- 
cide, because war or peace depended 
on the decision. Now the questions are 
strictly historical. They involve the 
whole question of the course taken by 
Russia since Peter the Great, and of 
the character stamped by him upon 
the Russian Empire. Any answer to 


. them not founded upon a right esti- 


mate of that character could not but be 
an answer given at haphazard. In like 
manner, when in 1864 we had to de- 
cide upon the Schleswig- Holstein 
question, we were in reality called 
upon to decide upon the nature of the 
new German Power thenso eagerly con- 
solidating itself, and upon the relations 
it was desirable to form with it for the 
future. Now in what condition does 
a great nation stand which is called 
upon not rarely to decide vast ques- 
tions like these, and which, moreover, 
imperiously insists upon deciding them 
itself and will not trust the decision 
to any Government, when it refuses to 
furnish itself with the knowledge 
necessary for such decision? Yet the 
English not only do this, not only 
refuse to study Russian or German 
history out of dislike of despotism, 
but do not even take measures that 
there shall be a skilled class among 
them from whom they may at need 
ask instruction. There were no good 
English books on Germany in 1864, 
no good English books on Russia 
in 1877 ; and Mr. Mackenzie Wallace 
told me that though he had intended 
to give a complete historical view 
of the development of Russia he 
had been warned that such a scheme 
would never succeed with the English 
public, and so was driven to content 
himself with the personal narrative 
we have all read, the value of which 
may give us some notion of how much 
we have lost by our own fault. Un- 
fortunately he had no choice between 
presenting his historical view to the 
general public, which turned up its 
nose at such a present, and suppressing 
it altogether. There was no select 
audience of specialists to which he 
could present it. 
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But it suits my present purpose 
better to point out that this maxim— 
where there is no liberty there can be 
no politics and no history—will not 
bear theoretical examination, and that 
besides the practical inconveniences it 
may cause it is wrong in political 
science. It might be true if political 
science were but a set of maxims in- 
tended to bear directly upon action, 
for a country that has prosperous 
liberty cannot learn directly from the 
precedents of despotism. But it is 
the nature of science to separate itself 
boldly from practice at the outset in 
order to influence practice all the more 
decisively in the end. If history and 
politics are to be united, according to 
our programme, in order to form a 
system which shall be in the highest 
degree both scientific and practical, 
such a system must be scientific first 
and practical afterwards. It must in 
the first instance lose sight entirely of 
practice, and occupy itself only with 
general laws. A first main conse- 
quence of this principle will be that 
it will not study only good or suc- 
cessful states in order to use them as 
models, and put the bad ones on one 
side, but that it will examine all 
states equally, for the purpose of 
classifying their varieties, and will 
put on one side only those which be- 
long to a class already determined. 
What should we say of a botanist who 
rejected all species which he thought 
ugly, or of a zoologist who passed 
over the lower animal organisms as 
not worthy of his attention? And 
secondly, those states which are not 
only inferior to others but seem to 
have something in them radically 
vicious, which brings them to ruin, will 
not now seem uninteresting, but rather 
will have a special interest of their 
own, a pathological interest. 

I can illustrate this readily from 
the period before us. If we took 
either the romantic or the merely em- 
pirical view of history we should pro- 
nounce the age of Louis XV. to bea 
dreary period, which it was desirable 
to hurry over as much as possible. In 
comparison with the glory of the 


Grand Monarque, how humiliating 
this long decline of the monarchy ! 
morally what more odious than 
the debauchery of the Parc-aux- 
Cerfs, politically what more insane 
and ruinous than the policy of France 
during the Seven Years’ War? And 
what conceivable lesson can an age 
like the present—an age of democracy, 
publicity, and decency—learn from 
the last dotage of the old régime? But 
now change the point of view; look 
at history scientifically and the period 
acquires a peculiar, if not unique, 
interest. For it affords the largest, 
fullest, and best recorded specimen of 
the process of decay in a great state. 
Accordingly, writers on the French 
Revolution, who, perhaps, in the choice 
of a subject, would have passed over 
this period as ignoble, are obliged to go 
back upon it in their preliminary dis- 
sertation, to search it for the causes of 
the great events they are to relate; and 
De Tocqueville has made it the subject 
of one of the best investigations of 
which political science can as yet boast. 

In a great many other historical 
periods the same result would follow 
from changing the point of view. 
Where you complain now that there 
is nothing to admire, nothing to take 
an interest in, you would cease to 
complain. You would look for an 
interest of another kind, and if there 
was nothing to admire you might find 
something to explain. Let me give 
some examples. A few years later 
than the French Revolution there was 
a German revolution not much less 
violent. It is concealed under the 
battle-smoke of Napoleon’s campaigns. 
There fell the world-old Empire, there 
for a time fell the new fabric of the 
Prussian monarchy. All this requires 
explaining as much as the fall of Louis 
XVI. And to find the explanation you 
must examine the course of affairs in 
Germany through the last years of the 
last century. This period, as a period 
of decay, is in itself, like the reign of 
Louis XV. in France, uninteresting or 
repulsive. But you will find it now, 
with your new purpose, interesting 
enough ; for you have acquired the eye 
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of the physiologist, who talks with 
satisfaction of a “ beautiful ulcer!” 

On the whole we might say that the 
interest of Continental history through 
the eighteenth century is mainly of 
this pathological kind. There is decay 
in most states of Europe. The century 
begins with the fall of Sweden, and 
the decisive decline of the Papal power ; 
it witnesses also the fall of Poland, and 
after the downfall of the French 
Monarchy it ends in that general 
collapse on which Napoleon’s Empire 
was built. During the century we 
find only two powers in vigorous 
growth, Prussia and Russia. But the 
interest is none the less great because 
it is pathological. England was in a 
more healthy and prosperous condition 
than most of these powers during that 
period ; but can we say that its history 
is more instructive? I scarcely think 
so, for we ought not to forget that 
the unexampled fortune of Eng- 
land is purchased at some expense. 
Prosperity is not generally so interest- 
ing to read of as misfortune, and the 
decay and transition of the Continental 
states in the eighteenth century are 
perhaps more pregnant with instruc- 
tion than England's domestic pros- 
perity and colonial expansion. 

But let us remark next, that states 
which are under a despotic rule are 
not always in a condition of decay, 
and that they may excite an interest 
which is not pathological. Compared 
indeed with states in which liberty is 
securely established, they cannot but 
seem wanting; but they may easily be 
full of health and vigour, may surpass 
in many ways the states which have 
this particular advantage over them, 
and may be deprived of it themselves 
only by some irreparable peculiarity of 
position. At any rate there may be 
much to study, and abundant matter 
for political instruction in states which 
have no liberty. 

Can any state be uninteresting to 
one who makes it his occupation to 
observe and classify states, who is, so 
to speak, a collector of states? Yes, 
indeed, there are large fields of history 
from which at present at least it is 


hard to cull anything. There are 
states under which human nature sinks 
into such lethargy that it records 
nothing, exhausted states, in which 
life stands still. There are others, 
especially in newly-settled countries, 
where by the side of much prosperity 
and civilisation, there is a kind of 
political nonage or nullity arising from 
the absence of that external pressure 
which commonly calls the state into life. 
But can it be that any of the great 
states of Europe have so uninstructive 
a history through any long period ? 
There is something to my mind 
rather presumptuous in our habit of 
looking down upon the Continental 
nations as if they were afflicted with 
political incapacity. There are per- 
haps races in Asia and Africa which 
might justly be so regarded. But 
the European nations are with our- 
selves the most advanced, the most suc- 
cessful nations in the world. Modern 
civilisation is a treasure committed to 
our joint keeping. It is not England 
taken alone, but the Commonwealth of 
European states that constitutes the 
striking phenomenon of the modern 
world. In a sense we are all ready 
to admit this as soon as it is stated. 
We do not pretend to any but a 
purely political superiority over France 
andGermany. In arts and civilisation 
we claim to hold our own with them 
in the main, but not to be superior, 
and in many arts we acknowledge our- 
selves to be inferior. But in politics 
we do not admit any comparison be- 
tween them and us. We do not merely 
think of them as less advanced than 
ourselves, but as positively at a low 
level. Weregard them as living in the 
darkness of a kind of political heathen- 
ism. We contemplate the history of the 
Continent in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries with the same sense 
of strangeness, the same instinctive 
dislike and repulsion with which we 
read the history of barbarous countries. 
We expect to find in it horrors, misery, 
remorseless cruelty. In short, we 
seem to have settled it that the Euro- 
pean Continent has been-in modern 
times the seat of civilisation, of letters, 
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learning and science, but at the same 
time politically barbarous, 

And, of course, if it be admitted 
that there can be no decent or en- 
durable politics without liberty, then 
this estimate must be just. But 
then, also, we must hold that the 
politics of a country are not so all- 
important to it as we commonly sup- 
pose. For if France and Germany 
were able, though their politics were 
barbarous, to keep in the front rank 
of civilisation and science, to give birth 
to new and pregnant ideas, to open 
new paths of progress to the human 
race, then it is evident that bad politics 
are an evil which may be endured. 
And yet it is difficult to understand 
how this can be so, and we ourselves 
commonly assert the contrary. Bad 
governments have the greatest power 
to check improvements in civilisation, 
to dwarf and crush human nature— 
as can be proved by many instances, 
It seems therefore difficult to under- 
stand how those French and German 
governments can really have been so 
thoroughly bad, when we consider how 
active and fruitful the human mind 
was able to show itself under them. 

How strongly we ourselves feel the 
close connexion between good govern- 
ment and high civilisation appears 
from a theory which has been very 
popular among us, that the great litera- 
tures of the world have always been 
produced under a régime of liberty. 
In maintaining this theory, our 
writers have remarked that itis con- 
firmed by more than one instance 
which at first sight seems to run 
counter to it. Thus, the Augustan 
literature was not produced under 
liberty; but then Virgil, Horace, and 
Livy had grown up under the republic, 
and had been formed by it. In like 
manner, Corneille and Pascal, whom 
we reckon among the glories of the 
age of Louis XIV., belong to that 
earlier part of the age when the im- 
pulse of the Fronde still continued, 
and the Court had not yet swallowed 
up everything. Now let me ask 
you to consider the great intellectual 
movement of modern Germany. Be- 


ginning about the year 1768, it 
continued at its height into the 
present century. For depth and ori- 
ginality we may safely say that the 
movement of the Augustan age was a 
trifle to it. It not only created German 
literature, German philosophy, and 
the characteristic German school of his- 
tory,—not only excited the mind of the 
nation as perhaps no nation was ever 
excited before by mere ideas,—but its 
influence went forth into other lands, 
and has not yet ceased to move and 
shake the schools of Europe. Did this 
movement take place under a régime 
of liberty? Nay, it began in the very 
depths of the decay of the old German 
Empire ; in that period the history of 
which seems so intolerable to us, in 
that chaos of small courts, that nation 
of courtiers and officials. The breath 
of liberty did not move over Germany 
till the movement was drawing near its 
end, and when it came it was disagree- 
able to Goethe, who more than any 
other man represented the movement. 

We are wrong, then, in supposing 
that literature cannot flourish except 
under a régime of political liberty. 
But it may still be true that it cannot 
flourish except under a government 
which is in substantial respects good. 
Only then it follows that the system 
of government which prevailed in 
Germany in the last century, and 
which we regard with so much con- 
tempt, must have been better than we 
think. It may therefore deserve to 
be studied better than we think. 
Certainly we must not look there for 
a stirring tale of great men and great 
deeds ; nor yet for lessons to guide us 
in the politics of this age. But from 
the scientific point of view it is cer- 
tainly interesting to inquire what sort 
of institutions admitted or encouraged 
an intellectual excitement so extra- 
ordinary and unique. 

Something similar might be said of 
the sociability which was developed 
in. France under the old régime. 
Thoroughly bad government destroys 
sociability. There must therefore have 
been something worth studying in that 
French system which created a higher 
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ideal of society than had been known 
before, which allowed the French lan- 
guage to be formed into so perfect an 
instrument of conversation, and conver- 
sation itself to become such a ready 
method of diffusing ideas. 

In sum, what I would say is, that 
with respect to liberty our view as 
historical students must be wholly 
different from our view as practical 
politicians. In practice we cannot 
overrate its value nor guard it too 
jealously ; but in historical study we 
must learn to dispense with it easily. 
We must be ready to take an interest 
in despotic states as well as in consti- 
tutional ones—to think of them as 
possibly civilised and advanced. Nor 
must we study them merely in order 
to detect the weaknesses of a despotic 
system, or to mark the first symptoms 
of the advent of liberty. We must be 
prepared to find authority growing 
sterner from age to age, as in the time 
of our own Tudors, and yet not to 
suppose that we are watching a course 
of decline. For we must understand 
that before the yoke of government 
can safely be relaxed, a process of 
national consolidation must have been 
accomplished. The people who are to 
form the nation must have been drawn 
together and separated from those who 
are to be foreigners to them, a frontier 
must be formed and guarded, clannish 
anarchy must be curbed within, and 
the supremacy of law finally estab- 
lished ; all this is rough work, and 
requires a hard hand; and we are 
particularly to note that nothing but 
the accident of our insular and impreg- 
nable position, and not some superior 
natural genius for politics, gave us 
in these matters an advantage over 
Continental peoples. 

Reflexions like these may, I think, 
help us to overcome the second preju- 
dice which I find closing our eyes to 
historical truth. As party-spirit cools, 
when you discover the pettiness of 
party-conflict, and how deceptive is that 
appearance of grandeur which is com- 
monly thrown over it, so does that Eng- 
lish prudishness which shrinks from 
modern Continental history and politics 
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as if they had something heterodox or 
scarcely respectable about them, pass 
away when you take a larger view of 
historical development. The differences 
between English and Continental po- 
litics appear somewhat smaller, though 
still no doubt great; and it appears 
in a great measure explained by 
necessary causes. On the other hand, 
the large resemblances between Eng- 
land and the Continent come out more 
clearly; the great European unity 
founded in religion and ancient cul- 
ture, under which England is part of 
Europe, appears more fundamental than 
the distinctness which arises from its 
insularity. 

But it is time to bring these papers 
to a close. To what conclusion do 
they point? I have dealt in succes- 
sion with a number of popular mis- 
conceptions on the subject of history. 
There was the misconception which 
classes history as a branch of belles 
lettres, and expects from the historian 
romantic, dramatic, and pictorial 
effects. There was the illusion which 
sees in all past history a reflection of 
the party conflicts of the present day, 
which finds Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, Whigs and Tories, wherever 
there have been political disputes. 
And now I have spoken of the capri- 
cious antipathies of the public taste to 
certain historical periods, in particular 
its repugnance to the greater part of 
recent Continental history. These 
matters may seem to have little 
mutual connexion, but they are con- 
nected in the experience of the his- 
torical teacher, who finds them the 
principal hindrances against which he 
has to contend. They are connected 
too as being all alike symptoms of the 
crudeness of the public mind on the 
subject of history. But for what 
practical object do I call attention to 
these popular mistakes? Is it in the 
hopethat the public, being admonished, 
may grow wiser? Hardly, for as I 
look upon history as a scientific sub- 
ject, I do not hope that the general 
public can ever conceive it rightly. 
All direct attempts to popularise his 
torical knowledge seem to me likely 
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to fail, for history only becomes inter- 
esting to the general public by being 
corrupted, by being adulterated with 
sweet, unwholesome stuff to please the 
popular palate. My object is to show 
the necessity of organising the study 
of history as every other serious study 
is organised, and as the study of ancient 
history is already organised. History 
must have its specialists, its endowed 
corporation of skilled judges, who may 
interpret between the original investi- 
gator and the public. It is from the 
want of such organisation that all the 
misconceptions I have pointed out 
arise. In this subject alone the 
original investigator is in immediate 
contact with the general public, who 
are incompetent to judge of his work, 
and who spoil and corrupt it by their 
imperious dictation. He lives in dread, 
in the first place, of their petulant lazi- 
ness, and in order to keep their atten- 
tion awake is driven to those tasteless 
tricks of style which the public accept 
as flashes of poetic genius. He is in 
dread too of their violent party pas- 
sions, or else, being himself more than 
half an amateur, he shares them, and so 
we see the political squabbles of the day 
reflected and idealised in the history 
of two thousand years, just as Homer 
saw all Olympus divided between the 
partisans of Greece and Troy. Then 
again he is constrained to inquire 
anxiously what historical subjects in- 
terest the public and what do not. 
For the public has the most rooted 
preferences and aversions, and from 
its caprice the historian has often no 
appeal. He may indeed be fortunate 
enough to light on a period the study 
of which has been already organised. 
If he has views on the age of Pericles 
or the character of Julius Cesar he 
may be easy, for he will be listened 
to by a university audience. But if 
he tries to break new ground, if he 
is attracted by recent Continental his- 
tory, as he may well be, considering 
both how little has yet been done in 
this field and how fertile it might 
prove, especially if he tries to treat this 
subject in a serious scientific spirit, 
then, so to speak, “the seed falls by 


the wayside.” He finds no audience 
but the general public itself, who ask 
with indignant surprise what he can 
mean by writing a dull book and on 
an uninteresting subject. Or perhaps, 
on better advice, he shuns the ordeal, 
and, like Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, 
suppresses his researches altogether. 
What is wanted is the intermediate 
class of specialists. The public indeed 
wants it as much as the original in- 
vestigator. For it would perform a 
double function. While, on the one 
hand, it would protect the investiga- 
tor from the injustice of incompetent 
judges, on the other hand it would 
itself popularise history as far as a 
scientitic subject can be popularised, 
in the same way as we have seen 
physical science popularised to a cer- 
tain extent without losing its scientific 
character. In ancient history this is 
already done. Mommsen, after writing 
for the learned a long series of abstruse 
dissertations, condescends himself to 
give the general public the results of 
his research in a popular history of 
Rome, from the pages of which any 
one may now easily learn what the 
organised study of ancient Rome has 
ascertained in the course of a long 
time. But in modern Continental 
history, and to some extent even in 
modern English history, the intelli- 
gent popular narrative is wanting as 
much as the original research. The 
whole subject falls into the hands of 
nameless compilers, or of politicians 
retired from business. There are no 
specialists to pass laborious years over 
it, to apply to it the best criticism and 
the best philosophy, and then to pre- 
sent to the lay world, in clear and 
trustworthy outlines, the essence of 
countless volumes. Hence the result 
we see. Hence it is that the very best 
education given in England does not 
impart a living knowledge even of 
English history, while it conveys no 
conception whatever of the grand 
course of Providence in creating the 
modern brotherhood of European na- 
tions, the vast whole of civilisation. 


J. R. SEELEY 
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THE INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY. 


Il.—ITS POLITICAL ASPECT. 


“ A pDESPOTISM without authority and 
an anarchy without liberty” was the 
pithy summing-up of the state of 
Asiatic Turkey by one well qualified to 
judge. A day or two before I heard 
this, I had written in my journal, 
“This road is something like the 
government of the country: occa- 
sionally fair, sometimes indifferent, 
generally vile, and often wanting 
altogether.” 

From my own personal experience 
I am still of the opinion that these 
two sayings fairly describe the state 
of the Government in Asiatic Tur- 
key. One party may blame the 
Turks, another the Russians—but the 
question of the present ‘state and 
future condition of Asiatic Turkey 
involves so many different and con- 
flicting interests, that to argue simply 
from the standpoint of Russophile or 
Turkophile, Christian or Mohamme- 
dan, ‘ perish India” or preserve India, 
spirited Imperial policy or policy of 
non-intervention, extending our liabi- 
lities or reducing our liabilities, would 
be to stultify the whole argument. 
India is ours, and even if the idea 
that it is for our own benefit that we 
hold it is selfish, we must not forget 
our duties towards the subject millions 
who, if the British Raj were over- 
thrown, would be the prey of inter- 
necine conflicts more dreadful than 
anything the world has yet seen. No! 
our duties both towards ourselves and 
also towards the subject races in India 
compel us to maintain our dominion in 
the East. 

Ever since Russia has become a factor 
in the Eastern question, she has slowly, 
stealthily, and steadily, both by diplo- 
macy and strategy, been ever working 
towards the two prizes on which the 
desires of her Czars and statesmen have 
been set—the possession of Constan- 
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tinople and the Empire of Hindostan. 
The moment her siege is repulsed 
in one direction, the trenches are 
opened in another ; and sooner or later 
the battle of civilisation and barbarism 
will have to be fought out on the 
same ground where oft in olden time 
the destinies of dynasties and their 
heads, of empires and their possessors, 
have been decided. Here, the tradi- 
tional cradle of the human race, An- 
tony, Cyrus, Alexander, Artaxerxes, 
Xerxes, Chosroes, Julian, and many 
another of mighty power and fame, 
have either attained the position which 
enabled them to dispose of the des- 
tinies of the known world, or had the 
cup, when well-nigh full, dashed from 
their lips. Scarce a spot of these an- 
cient countries but has resounded to the 
tramp of the Roman legions, the pha- 
lanx of the Macedonians, the famed 
Parthian cavalry, and the elephants of 
India, or the countless hosts of varying 
nations which followed the banners of 
the “great king.” 

The seats of the Persian, Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Parthian, Sassanian, and 
Abbaside monarchies and their most 
prized and valuable provinces are now 
well-nigh a waste, the cities in ruins, 
or replaced by miserable buildings 
almost as ephemeral as an Arab’s camp. 
Canals, roads, temples, castles, and 
palaces have all been involved in a 
common ruin; but surely this cannot 
continue! Sooner or later Mesopo- 
tamia and the surrounding districts 
will awaken from their trance to be- 
come again a centre of civilisation, and 
the great highway between the East and 
the West. To these countries we owe 
the origin of the sciences of astro- 
nomy, medicine, and mathematics ; 
and it is to be hoped that the depth 
of desolation in which they are steeped 
is only the dense darkness which 
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precedes the first rays of morning twi- 
light; the chill misery with which 
they are overlaid only the bitter cold 
which heralds the rising of the sun. 
Ere the Cape of Good Hope had 
been discovered by Bartolomeo Diaz 
—ay, even before the Phcnicians 
had circumnavigated Libya—before 
Rameses had connected the Red and 
Mediterranean Seas by the canal from 
Coseir to the Nile, products of the far 
East were known to the inhabitants of 
these regions; and it has only been 
since their possession by the Turk that 
they have ceased to occupy that place 
in the world’s regard to which their 
geographical position entitles them. 
Good means of communication are 
of the first importance in the civilisa- 
tion and reform of any nation or 
region. The old Romans well knew 
this, and the roads which they made, 
both by their number and the solidity 
of their construction, attest even to 
the present day the importance they 
attached to easy and rapid communica- 
tion, in order to maintain their autho- 
rity over the widespreading regions 
which owned the sway of Republican 
and Imperial Rome. All great gene- 
rals and conquerors have been road- 
makers. Xerxes, Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Napoleon, Wellington, Napier, 
and Wolseley have all excelled in this 
art ; and wherever the necessary pre- 
caution of maintaining good roads has 
been neglected, disaster and ruin have 
been the unvarying result. We Eng- 
lish in India have shown ourselves not 
unworthy imitators of the ancient Ro- 
mans in this most indispensable art ; 
but we still hesitate at utilising the 
route between the Mediterranean and 
India, by which the most mighty and 
numerous armies ever heard of in 
history advanced to conquest, whether 
the genius that set them in motion 
had its origin in the East or the West. 
The June Convention of 1878 mo- 
rally imposes on us the task of alle- 
viating the miseries under which the 
subjects of the Sultan in Asiatic 
Turkey groan. Whilst these regions 
are accessible to few, and to them only 
at a cost of time, which in this busy 
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nineteenth century is a matter of seri- 
ous importance, so long will oppres- 
sion, misrule, and the jealousy of rival 
races and sects continue. 

To us, as a nation, the command of 
an alternative route to our Eastern 
possessions is a question of vital im- 
portance. Though Great Britain still 
occupies—and long may she do so—the 
proud position of mistress of the seas, 
we must bear in mind that at any mo- 
ment the Suez Canal, either by mis- 
fortune or treachery, may be blocked 
for a time sufficient to render the 
most able plans abortive, and that the 
shortest time in which India can be 
reached by the Cape route is at least 
sixty days, and that necessary troops 
in consequence may be delayed for a 
period far exceeding that in which 
some of the most decisive of modern 
campaigns have been completed. Com- 
mercially also the increased facilities, 
both in the number and rapidity of the 
mail services, which a line from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf 
would confer upon this country, can- 
not be over-estimated. 

Our rivals—for it is no use dis- 
guising from ourselves the fact that 
they are our rivals—the Russians, lose 
no opportunity of extending their com- 
munications towards India. By land 
and by water, by railway and steamer, 
they are ever pressing forward, and 
whatever may be said in their official 
and semi-oflicial prints, the dreams and 
aspirations of Kaufmann and his ofli- 
cers all tend towards planting the 
standard of the Czar in the capital of 
the Moguls. Repulsed in one direc- 
tion, they set forward in another. The 
campaign in Afghanistan having dealt 
a heavy blow against their prestige 
and moral ascendency in Central Asia, 
they immediately endeavour to coun- 
teract its effect by an expedition 
against the Tekke Turcomans, having 
for its object the acquisition of Merv. 

Khiva, we well remember, was only 
to be punished, but it was denied 
that its absorption by the Kraken of 
the North was part of its punishment. 
Similarly, the Tekke Turcomans, who 
according to Baker and Butler are 
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singularly well affected towards the 
English, are to be punished, but their 
territory is to be respected. Once 
involved in the deadly embrace of the 
huge mollusc, escape will become im- 
possible, and the process of assimila- 
tion will be at once commenced. 

Everywhere the policy of aggression 
and subjugation is veiled under the 
flimsy mask of philanthropy; even 
those Russian papers which are not 
avowedly government organs speak 
of her ancient mission. Sometimes 
they appear to run counter to the 
official prints, but only with the per- 
mission of the censor of the press, and 
in order to prepare public opinion for 
acquiescence in faits accomplis. The 
following, from the Standard of July 
29th, quotes one of the utterances of 
the unofficial press, which, according 
to the invariable rule of Russian dip- 
lomacy, would be immediately contra- 
dicted if made the subject of a question 
by our Foreign or India Office :— 


“‘ Discussing the anticipated occupation of 
Merv by General Lazareff, the Odessa Vestnih:, 
one of the most important Russian journals, 
has the following :— 

***To Merv, once a fertile and populous, 
now a barren and most unhealthy, country, 
our troops are marching in the fulfilment of 
that ancient mission of the Russian race—to 
pacify Asia, to put a stop to native savagery, 
and to exterminate pillage. Step by step 
Russia has been acquitting herself of the 
onerous task imposed upon her by the un- 
avoidable necessities of her geographical posi- 
tion. One after the other the various tribes 
have succumbed to our arms. The steps we 
are taking this summer nearly finish our task. 
It is the beginning of the end. The subjuga- 
tion of the Tekke Turcomans advances the 
Russian sentinels to the Afghan frontier. 
Afghanistan having lately been reduced to the 
position of an English vassal State, the coercion 
of her unruly and rapacious tribes clearly de- 
volves on Great Britain. If Great Britain will 
— | protect our frontier from Afghan inroads 
and our commerce from Afghan pillage we, 
having extended our way to the Hindoo Kush, 
shall have no occasion to go beyond the natural 
boundary attained. General Lazareff’s expe- 
dition thus forms a necessary limit in the long 
chain of our Asiatic conquests, and is a re- 
markable episode in the fulfilment of our 
historical mission in Asia.’ 

‘«'The article is remarkable for laying down 
the condition on which the Afghan frontier 
will be respected. The condition is the same, 
the alleged non-observance of which by the 
natives led to the conquest of Central Asia 


after Nicholas had determined upon the sub- 
jepson of Bokhara, Khiva, and Khokand. 
icholas’s determination was expressed in his 
approval of the report submitted to the 
entral Asiatic Special Commission in 1854.” 


Persia is almost completely under 
the influence of Russia, and no wonder 
can be expressed that such is the case. 
A despotism with unlimited command 
of means and unscrupulous agents can 
everywhere combat, with a prospect of 
success, a constitutional country, the 
minister of which is liable to have 
every word he may utter published, 
and his every expense, down to the 
cost of his telegrams, debated in an 
open assembly, where many of the 
members put patriotism on one side 
in order to favour party tactics, and 
local or personal considerations. 

Russia’s physical as well as moral 
force is everywhere apparent to the 
Persian. Steamers on the Caspian, 
troops in motion on his frontiers, 
railways in process of construction, 
all tend to impress the Shah and his 
advisers with the might of the Czar. 
This impression was strengthened by 
the ill-timed cession of Turkish terri- 
tory to Persia, an act for which the 
Muscovites claim all the credit. 

The trade of Persia now chiefly 
goes to Potiand Batoum, and in order 
to reach the Mediterranean the 
stormy Euxine, destitute of harbours, 
has to be traversed, and the intricate 
navigation of the Bosphorus, Dardan- 
elles, and Grecian Archipelago en- 
countered. A route which would 
practically give to Persia a port on 
the Mediterranean, would place her 
in direct communication with Western 
civilisation, and deal a heavy blow to 
the Russian domination of which she 
is the victim. 

Returning to the dominions of the 
Sultan of Turkey, we find a state of 
things which it is difficult to believe can 
exist in the present day. The country, 
not possessing a homogeneous popula- 
tion, or a single province which can 
boast of being inhabited by any one 
nationality, is a prey to disputes and 
jealousies, to discord and strife, to in- 
trigue and calumny, to corruption and 
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injustice, All the evils arising from 
this deplorable condition of affairs are 
carefully fomented by the emissaries 
of Russian ambition, and, alas! also 
by others whose patriotism and edu- 
cation should lead them to pursue a 
wiser and more noble course. 

Armenians, Kurds, Turks, Greeks, 
Arabs, Jews, Druses, Ttcetchen, and 
Tcherkess, are among the varying 
races. The religions are even more 
involved and confused: Maronite and 
Druse, Chaldeans (wet and dry), 
Jacobites, Nestorians, Armenian Catho- 
lics and old Armenians, Greek Ortho- 
dox and Greek Catholic, Mohammedans, 
Devil-worshippers, Jews, heretics and 
infidels of every creed and absence of 
creed—all have their place inthe motley 
number. The jealousies between the 
different sects of Christians are often 
more bitter than those between Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan, and the ap- 
pearance of Mohammedan soldiery in 
Christian churches, to restrain the 
rivalry of Christian priests and bishops 
and their flocks, is a matter of com- 
mon occurrence. The Turk, in his 
contempt for all religions except his 
own, has permitted a very fair amount 
of religious liberty ; but if the divine 
mission of the would-be civiliser from 
the North is to be accomplished, we may 
expect even greater persecution than 
signalised the conquest- of these once 
Christian countries by Mohammedan 
hordes. Poland and the Caucasus 
alike bear witness to the fate of races 
subjected by the generals of the White 
Czar. Of regeneration by action from 
within, the prospect is well-nigh hope- 
less ; as to such a varied and bigoted 
mass the gift of a constitution, which 
seems to be considered by sentimental 
Radicals and idealistic Conservatives 
a panacea for all evils, would be most 
fatal. The true government for these 
countries, until they have sufficiently 
progressed in civilisation and self- 
control to be able to govern them- 
selves, is an enlightened despotism, 
under which each and all should be 
free to exercise their own religion and 
calling without the power of hindering 
or molesting others. 


At present this seems almost im- 
possible to expect, as the Pashas and 
their assistants are often venal and 
corrupt, and commonly destitute of 
any of the attributes which belong to 
the successful rulers of men. The 
history of the various ministerial 
crises at Constantinople show plainly 
that any reforms which may be origin- 
ated by the influence of one great 
power will be jealously combated by 
another, for fear that the success 
attending them may raise the authority 
of the originator to an undue elevation 
at Constantinople. Khaireddin Pasha, 
who has been dismissed, has enjoyed 
the reputation of a would-be reformer, 
partly because he wrote (or caused to 
be written) a book which was in- 
tended to prove that the Koran and 
advanced Liberal ideas were compa- 
tible, partly because he, under the 
ery of ministerial responsibility, had 
endeavoured to take all authority out 
of the hands of the Sultan, in order 
to wield it himself. Aarifi Pasha, who 
succeeded him, is a ‘mere shadow; 
and Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, who no 
doubt will soon come into power, is 
a passive instrument in the hands of 
Russia. 

A country unfit for constitutional 
government, with a sovereign who may 
be in name and will despotic, ignorant, 
and feeble, even if he is well meaning ; 
a powerful clique, inside the palace, 
of female favourites, eunuchs, Circas- 
sian relatives of the members of the 
seraglio, slaves, pipe-bearers, and all 
the motley multitude that form the ev- 
tourage of a Turkish sultan, clamour- 
ing for bribes, and disposing of the 
patronage of the crown; Pashas and 
their followers, buying their appoint- 
ments in the hope of recouping them- 
selves by extortion when in power; 
an ill-paid and illiterate magistracy ; 
an undisciplined and unruly police— 
corruption and misgovernment rampant 
from the apex to the base of the Turk- 
ish system—What can be done to 
remedy this? If the people generally 
were not among the most docile and 
amenable to authority of any on the 
face of the earth, revolt and rebel- 
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lion would long ago have obliterated 
every trace of authority and order. 
The reforms proposed by the English 
government after the June Conven- 
tion were the most fair and feasible 
it is possible to conceive, and the 
Turkish answer and excuse, that they 
had not funds sufficient to put them in 
execution, a flimsy evasion. Similarly, 
the pretext that we could not find per- 
sons who had any knowledge of their 
language or jurisprudence, was only 
preferred in order to prevent their being 
looked for and found. The seraglio 
clique well know that the day on which 
bribery and corruption are put an end 
to in the provinces, that same day 
their fate is sealed, as their creatures 
will no longer be able to share with 
them their ill-gotten gains. An honest 
system of collection of dues, imposts, 
and taxes would more than double the 
available revenue of the Porte, and 
at the same time lessen the burden on 
the overtasked peasantry. 

Christian and Mohammedan have 
alike grievous burdens to bear ; those 
of the former are more known to the 
Western states, as they have their 
ecclesiastics to speak for them, and are 
always more or less regarded as being 
under the protection of the foreign 
consuls, The latter have to supply 
all the recruits for the army, a far 
heavier drain on their resources than 
the tax for exemption from military 
service paid by the Christians, whilst 
they have no one to make known their 
grievances, or sue for their redress. 
The Mohammedan peasantry—with the 
exception of the Kurds and Circassians, 
who are ill-conditioned, cowardly, and 
thieving races—are honest, sober, hard- 
working, patient, and until very lately, 
loyal. The infatuated Sultan and his 
advisers having refused to adupt the 
reforms proposed, our Foreign Office 
has wisely increased the number of 
consular officers, a measure which, if 
carried out more completely than at 
present, will prove of the utmost im- 
portance. The Turkish official, of 
whatever rank, class, or degree of 
honesty, however, when he finds that 
his every action is known and reported 
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on by an independent and impartial 
judge, will either redouble his zeal for 
proper government, or resist the incli- 
nation to peculation and oppression. 
The honest Turkish official will find 
in the support of the English con- 
sular service his best ally; and their 
moral influence will go far to help 
him to escape from the web of chica- 
nery and deceit which has been woven 
by dishonest rascals of every race 
and creed at every Vilayet, Eyalet, 
and Kaimacanlik. I have heard it 
said seriously that an honest Turk- 
ish official is a great hindrance to 
the work of the Government, because, 
neither receiving bribes himself nor 
allowing those beneath him to receive 
them, the latter obstruct the whole 
machine of government in every pos- 
sible manner, and even the necessary 
routine work comes to a standstill. 
The honest official thus finds himself 
unable to transmit a para of revenue 
to the central government ; the country 
under his orders is overrun with rob- 
bers and ruffians, and very probably he 
himself is selected—by Europeans who 
do not understand the true state of the 
case—for opprobrium as the cause of 
this disastrous state of affairs. The 
honest Turkish official must not be 
confounded with the plausible Turkish 
official. Of the latter there are unfor- 
tunately too many, who would deceive 
the very elect themselves. They will 
talk of reforms, lament disorders, pro- 
mise amendment, urge that it is only 
because their hands are tied that they 
do not do more for the benefit of their 
government, and then the moment 
the European, whom they have been 
endeavouring to blind, has left them, 
they will commit ten times worse 
actions than the rough old Ottoman 
who professes no admiration for reform 
at all, and equally despises a Giaour, 
be he a Russian, a Frenchman, a Greek, 
a Briton, a German, or a member of 
any other Christian nation his educa- 
tion may have made him acquainted 
with. The plausible Turk has often 
visited the West, and has brought 
back with him what he dignifies by the 
name of civilised ideas. A tramway 
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two miles long, a carriage road from 
nowhere to nowhere, a useless garden 
illuminated with lamps, the pieces .of 
some machinery never destined to be 
erected, a fountain, or some such waste- 
ful piece of expenditure, usually signal- 
ises the presence of one of these 
gentry. 

The Turkish government at Con- 
stantinople has a small, and probably 
decreasing, revenue of some twelve 
millions a-year ; if fiscal reforms could 
be introduced, the farming of taxes 
abolished, the payment of tithes, fifths, 
and other charges on land commuted 
for a fixed sum, if honest officials 
could be obtained to take charge of 
the revenue, if, in short, the whole 
system of the Turkish exchequer could 
be reformed and purified, the central 
government would be able to dispose 
of a revenue of certainly twenty-five 
millions, more probably of thirty 
millions, and this even when the more 
strictly local taxation was spent in the 
districts where it is levied, instead of 
being swept into the maw of the 
harpies at Constantinople. 

None of these reforms can take 
place until the means of communica- 
tion in Asiatic Turkey are improved. 
Nearly every consular report for the 
last thirty years, certainly every one of 
any length, reiterates the cry for roads ; 
stories are common of wheat selling in 
one vilayet for five shillings a quarter, 
whilst people in another, a hundred 
and fifty miles away, were dying of 
starvation, simply because there was 
neither a road nor a railroad to convey 
the surplus wheat of the first, which 
was rotting away, to the starving 
population of the second. 

The benefit to the Turkish govern- 
ment in the increase of revenue by 
the formation of good means of 
communication would also be enor- 
mous. Now in many cases, even after 
the tithes have been collected, the 
government are unable to transport 
them to a market, and the revenue of 
the year is entirely lost. When the 
government is unable to find transport, 
the peasants too are unable to send 
their grain away, as the animals em- 


ployed by them would be seized by the 
government for their own use, and so 
in some years of exceptional abundance 
it often happens that the loss to the 
government and the hardships of the 
cultivator are greater and more severe 
than in ordinary years. 

The system of forced transport, 
which I have just mentioned, is one 
of the “things Turkish” which ac- 
cording to the law, and in the manner 
they are described by officials, seem 
although arbitrary, not unjust, and 
yet in the working cause enormous 
hardship. The law is that the govern- 


ment can impress all animals not ac- 


tually engaged in the transport of their 
goods, and make use of them in the 
government service. The rate of pay 
which is fixed by law is extremely 
liberal, and in many places double the 
market price. Notwithstanding, no 
man likes to see his animals impressed, 
and would sooner make a return 
journey without any loads than carry 
anything belonging to government. 
Their reasons for this are many and 
varying; the principal ones are—that 
the muleteers and camel-drivers strong- 
ly object to be under the control of sol- 
diers or zaptieh, and often desert, leav- 
ing their animals to take their chance ; 
much of the payment is absorbed by 
the official hands through which it 
passes, and the small residue which 
does arrive at its proper destination is 
usually paid in caimé or paper, instead 
of in beshlik or silver coin; when the 
animals are once in government hands 
they are often retained, owing to those 
whose duty it is to impress animals 
being too lazy to collect others; and 
animals which have come off long 
journeys are, without any due rest, 
again employed, causing a great degree 
of mortality, for which the govern- 
ment does not hold itself responsible, 
so that the loss falls on the proprietors. 
It is very easy to understand that, 
owing to the universal system of 
bribery, the animals of rich men are 
rarely impressed, so that these losses 
fall almost exclusively on those least 
able to afford them. 

To show how badly this system 
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works for the government the follow- 
ing instance may be quoted :— 

During the Armenian campaign the 
government were desirous of forwarding 
supplies of grain and other provisions 
from the vilayet of Diarbekir to the 
armies in and round Erzeroum. The 
proprietors of beasts of burden fearing 
that if once their animals were im- 
pressed they would never see them 
again, took them away into the moun- 
tains and hills, and although govern- 
ment promised to pay two and three 
times the rate given under ordinary 
conditions, none were obtainable. Ja- 
bour Effendi, a Christian merchant of 
Diarbekir, offered to contract for the 
transport. He was well known to, 
and trusted by, the peasantry, and not 
only found no difficulty in providing 
the animals necessary, at a less cost to 
himself than the ordinary government 
rate, but actually performed the work 
in two-thirds of the time allowed. 

It has been argued from the present 
state of the Turkish empire, which is 
almost as bad as mind can conceive or 
pen describe, that it would be dangerous 
for foreigners to invest capital in the 
construction of roads and railroads in 
the dominions of the Sultan. This, 
however, is scarcely the case, as the 
very weakness and impotence of the 
Sultan and his ministers, and their 
eager longing for anything which may 
bring money into their exhausted ter- 
ritories, would enable the promoters 
and constructors of the lines to impose 
such terms as would render their in- 
vestment absolutely secure so long as 
the Turk remains in power. When his 
dominion comes to an end, which, though 
long foretold, may still be far distant, 
the possession of these lines of commu- 
nication would still be so valuable that 
their owners would always be able to 
dictate their own terms to any new 
power that might be formed on the 
ruins of the old. The only risk they 
would run would be in the case of the 
acquisition of the territory by the 
Russians, who might then feel them- 
selves strong enough to follow out 
their natural instinct of spoliation. 

Early in the last century the pre- 


valent idea amongst politicians and 
soldiers was that the Turks would 
soon be driven out of Europe, and 
their dominions divided; but the 
clear-sighted Montesquieu thought 
differently, and wrote as follows :— 

“TL’empire des Turcs est & présent & peu 
prés dans le méme dégré de foiblesse od était 
autrement celui des Grecs ; mais il subsistera 
longtemps. Car si quelque prince que fit 
mettoit cet empire en péril en poursuivant ses 
conquétes, les trois puissances commercantes 
de 1|’Europe connoissent trop leurs affaires 
pour n’en pas prendre la défense sur le 
champ.” 

Pitt, almost the greatest statesman 
that has ever occupied the post of 
Prime Minister, pursued in 1790-1792 
nearly the same policy as Lord 
Beaconsfield, but was thwarted and 
hindered by the unscrupulous and vio- 
lent tactics of a factious opposition, 
which did not fear to speak of the 
ambitious designs of Russia as being 
for the benefit of humanity and civili- 
sation. The term “ Divine figure of 
the North” had not then been in- 
vented, or it would almost certainly 
have been adopted by Charles Fox and 
his supporters. The history of the 
discussions about Russia and Turkey 
in the time of which we are speaking 
might form an advantageous study for 
some of those who are now debating 
the same question, since, notwithstand- 
ing the assertion of one who should 
know better, the Eastern Question is 
not invented by the Conservatives in 
order to obstruct the progress of home 
legislation. For Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury write Pitt and Jenkinson, 
and the reports of the policy of to-day 
might answer for those of last century. 

Enough has been said of the state 
of Turkey ; about Persia it is only 
necessary to add that the best portions 
of the Shah’s dominions are a bur- 
lesque or travesty on the worst parts 
of the Sultan’s. In Turkey the culti- 
vator retains from half to a quarter of 
his crops for his own use, the villages 
are rarely destroyed, and the cattle 
seldom driven away ; in Persia, when 
the Prince Governor of a province 
collects the revenue, he simply makes 
a clean sweep of everything, and the 
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wretched peasantry esteem themselves 
fortunate if they escape torture and 
death. 

In the previous article I sketched 
out the route which, in my opinion, 
would be the best for the railway ; 
since then I have been advocating the 
cause at the meeting of the British 
Association at Sheffield. Sir Charles 
Nicholson spoke of my imagination 
carrying me away. I only say what 
I have seen and what I know, and give 
the inferences I draw therefrom. He 
spoke of the passage made by one of 
the steamers of Messrs. Lynch up the 
Euphrates from Baghdad to Meskineh 
as proving that communication did 
exist so far, and that therefore the 
only link needed was from the latter 
place to the Mediterranean coast. 
Light-draught steamers in America 
have done wonders, but railways have 
done still more. At any moment the 
canal by which the steamer passed 
from the Tigris to the Euphrates might 
be rendered impassable either by flood 
or drought, and the Euphrates below 
that canal often bursts its banks and 
gets lost for a time in marshes, so that 
it is impossible to reach the Tigris at 
Kurnah. The up-cargo of the steamer 
consisted of twenty tons of merchan- 
dise, besides which she carried a 
hundred and twenty passengers. On 
arriving at Meskineh two hundred 
passengers were found awaiting her 
arrival, all anxious to go to Baghdad. 
That so many passengers should have 
been found to avail themselves of such 
dilatory and uncertain means of com- 
munication—the up-passage consumed 
sixteen days—amply proves the urgent 
necessity for the more ready and 
rapid means which would be afforded 
by a railway. Of course, as Sir 
Charles Nicholson calls me imagina- 
tive, he must himself be a matter-of- 
fact person, but when he spoke of 
“the large and important towns on 
the Euphrates,” he was giving to “ airy 
nothings a local habitation and a 
name.” Deir, the seat of the Pashalik, 
has not four thousand inhabitants, 
and no other place on the Euphrates 
between Biredjik and Hillah is more 


than a village. Canon Rawlinson, 
whilst condemning the river naviga- 
tion, upheld the Euphrates valley as 
the proper line for the railway as 
being the shortest. His authority and 
that of his brother are no light ones 
on all questions concerning Mesopo- 
tamia, but, nevertheless, I think the 
Euphrates valley, not being able to 
supply local traffic, will not be able to 
compete with the line by Mosul and 
the Tigris. Canon Rawlinson wished, 
if the railway were taken to Mosul, 
to cross the Tigris there and pass by 
Kerkuk and Erbil, as the present 
caravan route passes through those 
places. Now all the trade towards 
Baghdad is conveyed by water on 
Kelluks, or rafts of inflated skins, and 
poplar rafters; the trade upwards 
passes by Erbil and Kerkuk in order 
to avoid the Bedouins of Mesopotamia. 
Once a safe line of communication is 
established on the right bank of the 
Tigris, all traffic will pass by it, and 
agriculture will again render the coun- 
try productive. Crossing the Tigris 
at Mosul would not only increase the 
distance very much, but would also 
enormously increase the engineering 
difficulties, since both the lesser and 
greater Zabs would have to be crossed, 
and, according to the natives, they are 
emphatically “‘ wicked streams.” 

My friend, Mr. Blunt, was in toto 
averse to all ideas of railways, being 
sure that no local traffic would arise ; 
he has as far as possible in all his 
journeyings kept away from the habi- 
tations of town-bred men, and I am 
sure would regard the presence of the 
iron road and locomotive in Mesopo- 
tamia as bringing the doom of his 
much and justly-loved Bedouin. Never- 
theless, notwithstanding all that has 
been said against it, I am a firm be- 
liever in the political, commercial, 
and strategical necessity of railway 
communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf, and ulti- 
mately India. 

This is the main point ; the precise 
route is a secondary consideration. I 
have my opinion as to the best, and 
others have theirs; let them be care- 
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fully investigated, and the best selected 
without any undue influence from 
previous bias, and I am sure the share- 
holders in the Indo-Mediterranean 
railway will never have cause to regret 
their investment. 


P.S.—Since the above was written 
the sad news of the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and his escort has 
been announced. Even if Russia is 
innocent of causing the massacre, the 
triumphant tone of her press abund- 
antly proves that she looks upon it as 
one of the best things that could have 
happened for her Central Asiatic 
policy. The indecent exultation over 
the death of brave men, who, even if 
they were thwarting Russian ambition, 
were doing their duty, is a disgrace to 
the Russian nation, and to the censor- 
ship which allows such writings to 
appear. The threat of sending twenty 
thousand men to operate against us in 
Afghanistan is mere raving, but Persia 
is to be Russianised at all hazards. 
Why should the command of Persia 
be so important to the Muscovites ? 
As threatening the flank of our com- 
munication with India by land is the 
only answer which can be returned. 
Professor Martens laments the expense 
of the Central Asiatic campaigns ; is 
the cost to be repaid by the monopoly 
of trade with China, or by the annexa- 
tion of India in some future day ? 

I am not afraid of Russia seriously 
injuring us in India for many a long 
year, but the plodding, patient, and 
persevering manner in which she pur- 
sues her ends, may well justify one 
in considering that the steps she 
takes today may be part of a long- 
planned and crafty design, intended 
to culminate some fifty years hence, 
and that, therefore, in justice to our 
successors if not to ourselves, it be- 
hoves us to watch carefully every 
move she makes, and to bear in mind 





that the skilful use of a pawn may 
often decide the fate of the game. 
Vambéry, who has always kept the 
Central Asian question well in view 
since his travels there, writes fully 
and clearly on this subject, and he 
attributes the outbreak to the plots 
of the Russians, and clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the death of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and Sir Alexander 
Burnes. The latter had to support a 
puppet imposed upon the Afghans 
against their will by the Indian 
government, whilst Sir Louis was 
envoy to a Sovereign, who, even if not 
acknowledged by all the Afghans, 
possessed the goodwill and affection 
of a very large portion of the nation. 
The Heratees, who commenced the 
attack, were really the soldiers of 
Ayoob Khan, who is in rebellion 
against his brother, and in constant 
communication with the Russians. 
Yakoob Khan seems to have been more 
wanting in firmness than in fidelity. 
Vambéry, as a foreigner, cannot be 
supposed to be either a Tory or a 
Whig, yet he says, “The Cabinet of 
Lord Beaconsfield cannot be made so 
much responsible for it as the opposi- 
tion, who, in always forcing the Tories 
to economy, have brought the govern- 
ment to the present awkward posi- 
tion.”” The blame attaching to the 
government is that they do not do 
what they know to be right for fear 
of being attacked by the opposition. 
Russia, if we possessed a railway 
connecting the Mediterranean with the 
East and with Persia, would never 
dare to commit herself in the flagrant 
way she has at present. Lord Beacons- 
field, in Zancred, speaks of governing 
Afghanistan through Persia and 
Arabia: the great step towards the 
realisation of this idea, which is sound 
policy, is the construction of the Indo- 
Mediterranean Railway. 


V. Lovett CAMERON, 
Commander RN, 








Ir is, I believe, seldom observed that 
the world is so far from having quitted 
the romantic or sentimental, for the 
purely scientific, that even in science 
itself, whatever is best set forth, owes 
half its charm to something delicately 
and distantly reflected from the for- 
bidden land of fancy. The greatest 
reasoners and writers on the driest 
topics are still “genial,” because no 
man ever yet had true genius who did 
not feel the inspiration of poetry, or 
mystery, or at least of the unusual. 
We are not rid of the marvellous or 
curious, and if we have not yet a 
science of curiosities, it is apparently 
because it lies for the present distri- 
buted about among the other sciences, 
just as in small museums illuminated 
manuscripts are to be found in happy 
family union with stuffed birds or 
minerals, and with watches and snuff- 
boxes, once the property of their late 
majesties, the Georges. Until such a 
science is formed, the new one of 
ethnology may appropriately serve for 
it, since it of all presents most attrac- 
tion to him who is politely called the 
general reader, but who should in 
truth be called, the man who reads 
the most for mere amusement. For 
ethnology deals with such delightful 
material as primeval kumbo-cephalic 
skulls, and appears to her votaries 
arrayed, not in silk attire, but in 
strange fragments of leather from 
ancient Irish graves, or in cloth from 
Lacustrine villages. She glitters with 
the quaint jewellery of the first Italian 
race, whose ghosts, if they wail over 
the “find,” “speak in a language man 
knows no more.” She charms us with 
etchings or scratchings of mammoths 
on mammoth bone, and invites us to 
explore mysterious caves, to pic-nic 
among megalithic monuments, and 
speculate on pictured Scottish stones. 


THE RUSSIAN GIPSIES. 


In short, she engages man to investi- inco 
gate his ancestry, a pursuit which pre- man 
sents charms even to the illiterate, oute 
and asks us to find out facts concern- gips 
ing works of art which have interested thin 


everybody in every age. had 










Ad interim, before the science of num 
curiosities is segregated from that of one 
ethnology, I may observe that one of exist 
the marvels in the latter is that, among Dom 
all the subdivisions of the human race, babl 
there are only two which have been, char: 
apparently from their beginning, set | dead 
apart, marked and cosmopolite, ever perfc 
living among others and yet reserved § were 
unto themselves. These are the Jew pecul 
and the Gipsy. From time whereof § in E 
history hath naught to the contrary, § Holl 
the Jew was, as he himself holds in § their 
simple faith, the first man. Red Earth, prese 
Adam, was a Jew, and the old claim wand 
to be the Chosen People, has been ap- § gipsy 
parently confirmed by the extra § livin; 
ordinary genius and influence of the § spirit 
race, and by their boundless wander- § “tex 
ings. Go where we may, we find the § extre 
Jew—has any other wandered so far} § white 

Yes, one. For wherever Jew’ has § 2mon 
gone, there, too, is the gipsy. The §1 kn 
Jew may be more ancient, but even @ Wome 
the authentic origin of the Rommany § Whos: 
is lost in ancient Aryan record, and § perce 
strictly speaking, his is a pre-historic J proba 
caste. Among the hundred and fifty #® cas 
wandering tribes of India and Persia, ame 
some of them Turanian, some Aryan, § Wife 
and others mixed, it is of course im- §§* Dor 





possible to identify the exact origin 
of the European gipsy. One thing we 
know, that from the tenth to the 
twelfth century, and probably much 
later on, India threw out from her 
northern half a vast multitude of very 
troublesome indwellers. What with 
Buddhist, Brahmin, and Mahometan 
wars—invaders outlawing invaded— 
the number of out-castes became alarm- 
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ingly great. To these the Jats, who, 
according to Captain Burton, consti- 








tuted the main stock of our gipsies, 
contributed perhaps half their en- 
tire nation, Excommunication among 
the Indian professors of transcendental 
benevolence meant social death, and 
»sti- inconceivable cruelty. Now there are 
pre- many historical indications that these 
ate, outcasts, before leaving India, became 
ern- gipsies, which was the most natural 
sted thing in a country where such classes 
had already existed in very great 
. of numbers from early times. And from 
t of one of the lowest castes, which still 
e of exists in India, and is known as the 
ong Dom,! the emigrants to the West pro- 
aCe, bably derived their name and several 
een, characteristics. The Dom burns the 


set dead, handles corpses, skins beasts, and 
performs other functions, all of which 






ever 
rved —| were appropriated by, and became 
Jew peculiar to, gipsies in several countries 
sreof in Europe, notably in Denmark and 
rary, Holland, for several centuries after 
is in their arrival there. The Dom of the 
arth, present day, also, sells baskets, and 
aim § wanders with a tent; he is altogether 
n ap- Bgipsy. It is remarkable that he, 
xtra- § living in a hot climate, drinks ardent 
f the spirits to excess, being by no means a 
nder- § “temperate Hindu,” and that even in 
d the § extreme old age his hair seldom turns 
far} — white, which is a noted peculiarity 
y has  2mong our own gipsies of pure blood. 
The @ 1 know and have lately seen a gipsy 
even Woman, nearly a hundred years old, 
many whose curling hair is black, or hardly 
, and perceptibly changed. Itis extremely 
storic # probable that the Dom, mentioned as 
| fifty JB4 caste even in the Vedas, gave the 
ersia, #2ame tothe Rom. The Dom calls his 
ryan, @Wife a Domni, and being a Dom is 
e im- * Domnipana.” In English gipsy, the 
origin 
ng we 





1 From the observations of Frederic Drew 
(The Northern Barrier of India. London, 
1877) there can be little doubt that the Dom, 
or Dim, belong to the pre-Aryan race, or 










f very races of India. “They are described in the 
ith Vedas as Sopukh, or Dog-Eaters” (Types of 
bes India). 1 have somewhere met with the 
metal MMstatement that the Dom was pre-Aryan, but 
ded— @llowed to rank as Hindu on account of 





services rendered to the early conquerors. 
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same words are expressed by om, 
romnt and romnipen. D, be it ob- 
served, very often changes to r in its 
transfer from Hindu to Rommany. 
Thus doi, “‘a wooden spoon,” becomes 
in gipsy, roi—a term known to every 
tinker in London. But while this was 
probably the origin of the word Rom, 
there were subsequent reasons for its 
continuance. Among the Cophts, who 
were more abundant in Egypt when 
the first gipsies went there, the word 
for man is romi, and after leaving 
Greece and the Levant, or Rum, it 
would be natural for the wanderers to 
be called Rumi. But the Dom was in 
all probability the parent stock of the 
gipsy race, though the latter received 
vast accessions from many other 
sources. I call attention to this, since 
it has always been held, and sensibly 
enough, that the mere fact of the 
gipsies speaking Hindi-Persian, or the 
oldest type of Urdu, including many 
Sanskrit terms, does not prove an 
Indian or Aryan origin, any more than 
the English spoken by American 
negroes, proves a Saxon descent. But 
if the Rom can be identified with the 
Dom—and the circumstantial evidence, 
it must be admitted, is very strong— 
but little remains to seek, since, ac- 
cording to the Vedas, the Doms are 
Hindu.” 

Among the tribes whose union 
formed the European gipsy was, in 
all probability, that of the Nats, 
consisting of singing and dancing 
girls, and male musicians and acro- 
bats. Of these, we are told that 
not less than ten thousand lute- 
players and minstrels, under the name 
of Zuri, were once sent to Persia as a 
present to a king, whose land was then 
without music or song. This word 
Luri is still preserved. The saddle- 
makers and leather-workers of Persia 
are called Tsingani ; they are, in their 
way, low-caste, and a kind of gipsy, 


? Since writing this passage, I have met 
with a Mahometan Hindu who had lived with 
Indian gipsies, He confirmed in many ways 
his assertion that the real gipsies of India call 
themselves and their language ‘“‘ Rom.” 
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and it is supposed that from them are 
possibly derived the names—Zingan, 
Zigeuner, Zingaro, &c.—by which gip- 
sies are known in so many lands. 
From Mr. Arnold’s late work on Persia, 
the reader may learn that the eli, 
who constitute the majority of the 
inhabitants of the southern portion of 
that country, are Aryan nomads, and 
apparently gipsies. There are, also, 
in India, the Banjari, or wandering 
merchants, and many other tribes, all 
spoken of as gipsies by those who know 
them. 

As regards the great admixture of 

Persian with Hindi in good Rommany, 
it is quite unmistakable, though I can 
recall no writer who has attached suf- 
ficient importance to a fact which 
identifies gipsies with what is almost 
pre-eminently the land of gipsies. I 
once had the pleasure of taking a Nile 
journey in company with Prince 8 " 
a Persian, and in most cases when I 
asked my friend what this or that 
gipsy word meant, he gave me its 
correct meaning, after a little thought, 
and then added, in his imperfect 
English, “ What for you want to know 
such word {—that old word—that no 
more used. Only common people— 
old peasant woman use that word— 
gentleman no want to know him.” 
But I did want to know “him” very 
much, I can remember that one night 
when our bon prince had thus held 
forth, we had dancing girls, or Almeh, 
on board, and one was very young and 
pretty. I was told that she was gipsy, 
but she spoke no Rommany. Yet her 
panther eyes, and serpent smile, and 
beauté du diable, were not Egyptian, 
but of the Indian, kalo-vatt—the dark 
blood, which once known is known for 
ever. I forgot her however for a long 
time—until the other night in Moscow, 
when she was recalled by dancing and 
smiles, of which I will speak anon. 
; I was sitting one day by the Thames, 
in a gipsy hut, when its master, Joshua 
Cooper, now dead, pointing to a swan, 
asked me for its name in gipsy. I 
replied, “ Boro pappin.” 

“No, rya. Boro pappin is ‘a big 
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goose.’ Sdkké is the real gipsy word, 
It is very old, and very few Rommany 
know it.” 

A few days after, when my Persian 
friend was dining with me at the 
Langham Hotel, I asked him if he 
knew what Sakkii meant? By way of 
reply, he, not being able to recall the 
English word, waved his arms in won- 
derful pantomime indicating some 
enormous winged creature, and then 
looking into the distance, and point- 
ing as if to some far-vanishing object, 
as boys do when they declaim Bryant's 
address to a waterfowl, replied— 

“ Sikkui—one ver’ big bird, like one 
swen—but he not swen. He like the 
man who carry too much water up 
stairs! his head in Constantinople. 
That bird all same that man. He 
sakkia all same wheel that you see get 
water up stairs in Egypt.”’ 

This was explanatory but far from 
satisfactory. The prince, however, 
was mindful of me, and the next day 
I received from the Persian embassy, 
the word elegantly written in Persian, 
with the translation—“a pelican.” 
Then it was all clear enough, for 
the pelican bears water in the bag 
under its bill. When the gipsies 
came to Europe, they named animals 
after those which resembled them in 
Asia. A dog they call juckal from a 
jackal, and a swan sdékké, or pelican, 
because it so greatly resembles it. 
The Hindu dandarus or monkey they 
have changed to bombaros, but why Tom 
Cooper should declare that it is puga- 
sah or pukkus-asa, I do not know. 
Perhaps some pundit may enlighten 
me. As little can I conjecture the 
meaning of the prefix mod or mode, 
which I learned on the road near 
Weymouth from a very ancient tinker, 
a man so battered, tattered, seamed, 
riven, and wrinkled, that he looked 
like a petrifaction. He had so bad a 
barrow, or wheel, that I wondered 
what he could do with it, and re 
garded him as the very poorest man 

1 Up stairs in this gentleman’s dialect 
signified up or upon, like ¢op-side in Pidgin; 
English. 
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I had ever seen in England, until 
his mate came up, an alter ego, so 
excellent in antiquity, wrinkles, knob- 
biness, and rags, that he surpassed 
the vagabond pictures, not only of 
Callot, Doré and Goya, but even the 
unknown Spanish maker of a picture, 
which I met with but yesterday for 
sale, and which for infinite poverty 
defied anything I ever saw encan- 
yvassed. These poor men, who seemed 
at first amazed that I should speak to 
them at all, when I spoke Rommany 
at once called me “brother.” When 
I asked the younger his name, he sank 
his voice to a whisper, and with a 
furtive’air, said— 

“ Kémlo—Lovel, you know.” 

“ What do you call yourself in the 
way of business?” I asked. ‘ Katsa- 
mengro, I suppose.” 

Now Katsamengro means scissors- 
master. 

“‘That’s a very good word, But 
chiv6 is deeper.” 

“Chivé means a knife-man?”’ 

“Yes. But the deepest of all, 
master, is Mod-angaréngro. For you 
see that the right word for coals isn’t 
wongur, as Rommanis generally say, 
but Angéra.” 

Now angdéra, as Pott and Benfey 
indicate, is pure Sanskrit for coals, and 
angaréngro is a worker in coals, but 
what mod means I know not, and 
should be glad to be told. 

I think it will be found difficult to 
identify the European gipsy with any 
one stock of the wandering races of 
India. Among those who left that 
country were men of different castes 
and different colour, varying from the 
pure northern invader to the negro- 
like southern Indian. In the Danu- 
bian principalities, there are at the 
present day three kinds of gipsies, one 
very dark and barbarous, another light 
brown and more intelligent, and the 
third, or éite, of yellow pine com- 
plexion, as American boys characterise 
the hue of quadroons. Even in England 
there are straight-haired and curly- 
haired Rommanis, the two indicating 
not a difference resulting from white 


admixture, but 
original stocks. 

It will, I trust, be admitted even 
from these remarks that Rommanology, 
or that subdivision of ethnology which 
treats of gipsies, is both practical and 
curious. It deals with the only race 
save one which has long penetrated 
into every village which European 
civilisation has ever touched. He 
who speaks Rommany need be a 
stranger in few lands, for on every 
road in Europe and America, in most 
of Asia, and even in Northern Africa, 
he will meet those with whom a very 
few words may at once establish a 
peculiar understanding. For of all 
things understood by this widely- 
spread brotherhood, the chief is this— 
that he who knows the jib or language, 
knows the ways, and that no one 
ever attained these without treading 
strange paths, and threading mysteries 
unknown to the Gorgios, or Philistines. 
And if he who speaks wears a good 
coat, and appearsa gentleman, let him 
rest assured that he will receive the 
greeting which all poor relations in all 
lands extend to those of their kin 
who have risen in life. Some of them, 
it is true, manifest the winsome affec- 
tion which is based on great expecta- 
tions, a sentiment largely developed 
among British gipsies ; but others are 
honestly proud that a gentleman is 
not ashamed of them. Of this latter 
class were the musical gipsies, whom 
I met in Russia during the winter of 
1876-1877, and some of them again 
in Paris during the Exposition of 
1878. 


entirely different 


ST. PETERSBURG, 

There are gipsies and gipsies in the 
world, for there are the wanderers on 
the roads, and the secret dwellers in 
towns; but even among the aj/icion- 
ados, or Rommany ryes, by whom I 
mean those scholars who are fond of 
studying life and language from the 
people themselves, very few have 
dreamed that there exist communities 
of gentlemanly and ladylike gipsies of 
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art, like the Bohemians of Murger and 
George Sand, but differing from them 
in being real “‘ Bohemians’”’ by race. 
I confess that it had never oceurred 
to me that there was anywhere in 
Europe at the present day, least of 
all in the heart of great and wealthy 
cities, a class or caste devoted en- 
tirely to art, well-to-do or even rich, 
refined in manners, living in comfort- 
able homes, the women dressing ele- 
gantly ; and yet with all this obliged 
to live by law as did the Jews once, 
in Ghettos or in a certain street, and 
regarded as outcasts and cagits. I 
had heard there were gipsies in Russian 
cities, and expected to find them like 
the kérengri of England or Germany 
—house-dwellers somewhat reformed 
from the roads, but still reckless 
semi-outlaws, full of tricks and lies ; 
in a word, gipsies, as the world under- 
stands the term. And I certainly antici- 
pated in Russia something qgueer—the 
gentleman who speaks Rommany sel- 
dom fails to achieve at least that, 
whenever he gets into an unbroken 
haunt, an unhunted forest, where the 
Rommany Rye is unknown—but no- 
thing like what I really found. A 
recent writer on Russia! speaks with 
great contempt of these musical 
Rommanis, with their girls attired in 
dresses by Worth, as compared to 
the free wild outlaws of the steppes 
who, with dark ineffable glances, 
meaning nothing more than a wild 
cat's, steal poultry, and who, wrapped 
in dirty sheepskins, proudly call them- 
selves Mi dvorane Polaivii, Lords of 
the Waste. The gipsies of Moscow 
who appeared to me the most inter- 
esting I have ever met, because 
most remote from the Surrey ideal, 
seemed to Mr. Johnstone to be a kind 
of second-rate Rommanis or gipsies, 
gipsified for exhibition, like Mr. 
Barnum’s negro minstrel, who, though 
black as a coal by nature, was re- 
quested to put on burnt cork and a 
wig, that the audience might realise 

1 A Trip up the Volga to the Fair of Nijni- 
Novgorod, by H. A. Munro Butler Johnstone. 
1875. 


that they were getting a thoroughly 
good imitation. Mr. Johnstone’s own 
words are that a gipsy maiden in a 
long queue, “which perhaps came 
from Worth” is “ horrible ;” “ corrup- 
tio optimi pessima est ;” and he further 
compares such a damsel to a negro 
with a cocked hat and spurs. As the 
only negro thus arrayed who presents 
himself to my memory was one who 
lay dead on the battle field in Ten- 
nessee, after one of the bravest resist- 
ances in history, and in which he and 
his men, not having moved, were ex- 
tended “stark serried lines” (“ten 
cart-loads of dead niggers,” said to 
me a man who helped to bury them)—] 
may be excused for not seeing the wit 
of the comparison. As for the gipsies 
of Moscow, I can only say that afte: 
meeting them in public, and pene- 
trating to their homes, where I was 
received as one of themselves, even as 
a Rommany, I found that this 
opinion of them was erroneous, and 
that they were altogether original in 
spite of being clean, deeply interest- 
ing although honest, and a quite at- 
tractive class in most respects, not- 
withstanding their ability to read and 
write. Against Mr. Johnstone’s im- 
pressions, I may set the straight- 
forward and simple result of the ex- 
periences of Mr. W. R. Ralston. 
“The gipsies of Moscow,’’ he says, 
“are justly celebrated for their _ pic- 
turesqueness, and for their wonderful 
capacity for music. All who have 
heard their women sing are enthusias- 
tic about the weird witchery of the 
performance.” 

When I arrived in St. Petersburg, 
one of my first inquiries was for gip- 
sies. To my astonishment they were 
hard to find. They are not allowed to 
live in the city ; and I was told that 
the correct and proper way to see them 
would be to goat night to certain cafés, 
half-an-hour’s sleigh ride from the 
town, and listen to their concerts. 
What I wanted, however, was not a 
concert, but a conversation, not gip- 
sies on exhibition, but gipsies at home, 
—and everybody seemed to be of the 
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opinion that those of ‘‘Samarcand” 
and ‘ Dorot” were entirely got up 
for effect. In fact, I heard the opinion 
hazarded, that even if they spoke Rom- 
many, I might depend upon it they 
had acquired it simply to deceive. 
One gentleman, who had however been 
much with them in other days, assured 
me that they were of pure blood, and 
had an inherited language of their 
own. ‘ But,” he added, “I am sure 
you will not understand it. You may 
be able to talk with those in England, 
but not with ours, because there is not 
a single word in their language which 
resembles anything in English, German, 
French, Latin, Greek, or Italian. I can 
only recall,’ he added, “one phrase. 
I don’t know what it means, and I 
think it will puzzle you. It is me 
kamava tut.” 

If I experienced internal laughter 
at hearing this, it was for a good 
reason, which I can illustrate by an 
anecdote: “I have often observed, 
when I lived in China,’’ said Mr. Hoff- 
man Atkinson, author of A Vocabulary 
of the Yokohama Dialect, “that most 
young men, particularly the gay and 
handsome ones, generally asked me 
about the third day after their arrival 
in the country, the meaning of the 
Pidgin-English phrase, ‘ You makee 
too muchee lov-lov-pidgin.’ Investi- 
gation always established the fact that 
the inquirer had heard it from ‘a pretty 
China girl.’ Now /ov-pidgin means 
love, and me kaméva tut is perfectly 
good gipsy anywhere for ‘I love you,’ 
and a very soft expression it is, recall- 
ing kama-deva, the Indian Cupid, whose 
bow is strung with bees, and whose 
name has two strings to it, since it 
means both in Gipsy and Sanskrit, 
Love God, or the god of love. ‘It’s 
kima-duvel, you know, rya, if you put 
it as it ought to be,’ said Old Windsor 
Froggie to me once ; ‘ but I think that 
Kama-devil would by rights come 
nearer to it, if Cupid is what you 
mean,’ ” 

I referred the gipsy difficulty to a 
Russian gentleman of high position, to 
whose kindness I had been greatly 


‘ 


indebted while in St. Petersburg. 
laughed. 

“Come with me to-morrow night to 
the cafés, and see the gipsies ; I know 
them well, and can promise that you 
shall talk with them as much as you 
like. Once in Moscow I got together 
all in the town—perhaps a hundred 
and fifty—to entertain the American 
Minister, Curtin. That was a very 
hard thing to do—there was so much 
professional jealousy among them, and 
so many quarrels, Would you have 
believed it?” 

I thought of the feuds between 
sundry sturdy Rommanies in England, 
and felt that I could suppose such a 
thing, without dangerously stretching 
my faith, and I began to believe in 
Russian gipsies. 

“Well, then, I shall call for you 
to-morrow night with a troika—I will 
come early—at ten. They never begin 
to sing before company arrive at 
eleven, so that you will have half an 
hour to talk to them.” 

It is on record that the day on which 
the General gave me this kind invita- 
tion was the coldest known in St. 
Petersburg for thirty years, the ther- 
mometer having stood, or rather having 
lain down and grovelled that morning 
at 40° below zero, Fahrenheit. At the 
appointed hour the troika, or three- 
horse sleigh, was before the Hotel 
d'Europe. It was, indeed, an Arctic 
night, but well wrapped in fur-lined 
shubas with immense capes, which fall 
to the elbow, or rise far above the 
head, as required, and wearing fur 
caps and fur-lined gloves, we felt no 
cold. The beard of our istvostshik, or 
driver, was a great mass of ice, giving 
him the appearance of an exceedingly 
hoary youth, and his small horses, 
being very shaggy and thoroughly 
frosted, looked in the darkness like 
immense polar bears. If the General 
and myself could only have been con- 
sidered as gifts of the slightest value 
to anybody, I should have regarded 
our turn-out with the driver in his 
sheepskin coat, as coming within a 
miracle of resemblance to that of 


He 
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Santa Claus, the American Father 
Christmas. 

On, at a tremendous pace, over the 
snow, which gave out under our run- 
ners that crunching irony sound only 
heard when the thermometer touches 
zero. There is a peculiar fascination 
about the troika, or three-horse sleigh, 
and the sweetest, saddest melody, and 
most plaintive song of Russia belong 
to it. 


THE TROIKA. 
Vot y’ dit troika udalaina. 


Hear ye the troika bell a-ringing, 
Ana see the peasant driver there ; 
Hear ye the mournful song he’s singing, 
Like distant tolling through the air ! 
** Oh eyes, blue eyes, to me so lonely, 
Oh eyes—alas !--ye give me pain, 
Oh eyes, that once looked at me only, 
I ne’er shall see your like again. 
‘* Farewell, my darling, now in heaven, 
And still the heaven of my soul. 
Farewell, thou father town, O Moscow ! 
Where I have left my life, my all.” 
And ever at the rein still straining 
One backward glance the driver gave, 
Sees but once more a green low hillock, 
Sees but once more his loved one’s 


grave. 

“ Stoi /”—Halt! We stopped at a 
stylish-looking building, entered a hall, 
left our shubas, and I heard the General 
ask: “Are the gipsies here?” An 
atlirmative being given we entered a 
large room, and there, sure enough, 
stood six or eight girls and two men, 
all very well dressed, and all unmis- 
takably Rommany, though smaller, 
and of much slighter or more delicate 
frame than the powerful gipsy “‘ travel- 
lers” of England. In an instant every 
pair of great wild eyes was fixed on 
me. The General was in every way a 
more striking figure, but I was mani- 
festly a fresh stranger, who knew 
nothing of the country, and certainly 
nothing of gipsies or gipsydom. Such 
a verdant visitor is always most 
interesting. It was not by,any means 
my first reception of the kind, and as 
I reviewed at a glance the whole party, 
I said within myself— 

‘* Wait an instant, you black snakes, 


and I will give you something to make 
you stare.” 

Which I did beyond dispute, for 
immediately a young man, who looked 
like a handsome light Hindu, stepped 
up and addressed me in Russian. | 
looked long and steadily at him before 
I spoke, and then said— 

“ Latcho divvus prala!” (Good day, 
brother). 

“What is that?” 
startled. 

“ Tu jines latcho adosta” (You know 
very well). And then, with the ex- 
pression in his face of a man who has 
been familiarly addressed by a brazen 
statue, or asked by a new-born babe, 
“What o’clock is it?’ but with great 
joy, he cried— 

“ Romanichal !” 

And in an instant they were all 
around me, marvelling greatly, and 
earnestly expressing their marvel, at 
what new species of gipsy I might be, 
being in this quite unlike those of 
England, who even when they are 
astonished “out of their senses” at 
being addressed in Rommany by a 
gentleman, make the most Red-Indian 
efforts to conceal their amazement. 
But I speedily found that these Russian 
gipsies were as unaffected and child- 
like as they were gentle in manner, 
and that they compared with our own 
prize-fighting, sturdy-begging, always- 
suspecting Rommany roughs and rufia- 
as a delicate greyhound might 
compare with a very shrewd old bull- 
dog, trained by an unusually “fly” 

ump. 

That the girls Were first to the fore 
in questioning me will be doubted by 
noone. But we had great trouble in 
effecting a mutual understanding. 
Their Rommany was full of Russian ; 
their pronunciation puzzled me, they 
“bit off their words,” and used many 
in a strange or false sense. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, I contrived to con- 
verse pretty readily with the men— 
very readily with the captain, a man 
as dark as Ben Lee—to those who 
know Benjamin—or as mahogany to 
those who know him not. But with 
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the women it was very difficult to con- 
verse. There is a theory current that 
women have a specialty of tact and 
readiness in understanding a foreigner, 
or in making themselves understood— 
it may be so with cultivated ladies, 
but it is my experience, that among 
the uneducated, men have a monopoly 
of such quick intelligence. In order 
fully to convince them that we really 
had a tongue in common, I repeated 
perhaps a hundred nouns, giving, for 
instance, the names of various parts of 
the body, of articles of apparel, and 
objects in the room, and I believe that 
we did not find a single word which, 
when pronounced distinctly by itself, 
was not intelligible to us all. I had 
left in London a Russo-Rommany 
vocabulary, once published in the 
Asiatic magazine, and I had met with 
Bihtlinghk’s article on the dialect, as 
well as specimens of it in the works of 
Pott and Miklosich, but had unfor- 
tunately learned nothing of it from 
them. I soon found, however, that I 
knew a great many more gipsy words 
than did my new friends, and that 
our English Rommany far excels the 
Russian in copia verborum. 

“ But I must sit down.” I observed 
on-this and other occasions that Rus- 
sian gipsies are very naif. And as it 
is in human nature to prefer sitting 
by a pretty girl, these Slavonian Rom- 
manies so arrange it according to the 
principles of natural selection— or 
natural politeness —that when a 
stranger is in their gates, the two 
prettiest girls in their possession sit 
at his right and left, the two next 
attractive, next again, et seriatim. So 
at once a damsel of comely mien, 
arrayed in black silk attire, of faultless 
elegance, cried to me, pointing to a 
chair by her side: “ Bersh tu alay, 
rya!” (Sit down, sir)—a phrase which 
would be perfectly intelligible to 
any Rommany in England. I admit 
that there was another damsel, who is 
generally regarded by most people as 
the true gipsy belle of the party, who 
did not sit by me. But as the one 
who had ‘‘ voted herself into the chair,” 
No. 241,.—vou, xu. 
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by my side, was more to my liking, 
being the most intelligent and most 
gipsy, I had good cause to rejoice. 

I was astonished at the sensible 
curiosity as to gipsy life in other lands 
which was displayed, and at the ques- 
tions asked. I really doubt if I ever 
met with an English gipsy who cared 
a farthing to know anything about his 
race as it exists in foreign countries, 
or whence it came. Once, and once 
only, I thought I had interested White 
George, at Fast Moulsey, in an account 
of Egypt, and the small number of 
Rommanies there. But his only ques- 
tion was to the effect that if there 
were so few gipsies in Egypt, wouldn’t 
it be a good place for him to go to sell 
baskets? These of Russia, however, 
asked all kinds of questions about the 
manners and customs of their con- 
geners, and were pleased when they 
recognised familiar traits. And every 
gipsyism, whether of word or way, 
was greeted with delighted laughter. 
In one thing I noted a -radical differ- 
ence between these gipsies and those 
of the rest of Europe and of America. 
There was none of that continually 
assumed mystery and Rommany free- 
masonry, of superior occult knowledge 
and “deep” information, which is 
often carried to the depths of absurdity 
and to the height of humbug. I say 
this advisedly, since however much it 
may give charm to a novel or play, it 
is a serious impediment to a philologist. 
Let me give an illustration— 

Once during the evening, these Rus- 
sian gipsies were anxious to know if 
there were any books in their language. 
Now I have no doubt that Mr. Tom 
Taylor, or Professor E. H. Palmer, or 
any other of the initiated, will perfectly 
understand, when I say, that by mere 
force of habit I shivered and evaded 
the question. When a gentleman, who 
manifests a knowledge of Rommany 
among gipsies in England, is suspected 
of “ dixonary” studies, it amounts to 
lasciate ogni speranza—give up all 
hope of learning any more. 

“I’m glad to see you here, rya, in 
my tent,” said the before-mentioned 

E 
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Ben Lee to me one night in camp near 
Weybridge, “because I’ve heard, and 
I know you didn’t pick up your Rom- 
many out of books.” 

The silly dread, the hatred, the 
childish antipathy, real or affected, 
but always ridiculous, which is felt in 
England, not only among gipsies, but 
even by aficionado, gentlemen scholars, 
to having the Rommany language pub- 
lished is indescribable. Vambery was 
not more averse to show a lead-pencil 
among Tartars, than I am to take 
notes of words among strange English 
gipsies. I might have spared myself 
any annoyance from such a source 
among the Russian Rommanies. They 
had not heard of Mr. George Borrow ; 
nor were there ugly stories current 
among them, to the effect that Dr. 
Smart, Professor E. H. Palmer, and 
Miss Janet Tuckey, had published 
works, the direct result of which would 
be to facilitate their little paths to the 
gaol, the gallows, and the grave. 

“Would we hear some singing?” 
We were ready, and for the first time 
in my life I listened to the long-anti- 
cipated far-famed magical melody of 
Russian gipsies. And what was it 
like? May I preface my reply to the 
reader with the remark, that there 
are, roughly speaking, two kinds of 
music in the world—the wild and the 
tame—and the rarest of human beings 
is he who can appreciate both. Only 
one such man ever wrote a book, and 
his nomen et omen is Engel, like that 
of the little English boys who were 
non Angli, sed angeli. I have in my 
time been deeply moved by the cho- 
ruses of Nubian boatmen; I have 
listened with great pleasure to Chinese 
and Japanese music—Ole Bull once told 
me he had done the same—I have de- 
lighted by the hour in Arab songs ; and 
I have felt the charm of our Red Indian 
music. If this seem absurd to those 
who characterise all such sound and 
song as “ caterwauling,” let me remind 
the reader, that ix all Europe there is 
not one man fonder of music than an 
average Arab, a Chinese, or a Red 
Indian, for any of these people as I 











have seen and know, will sit twelve or 
fifteen hours, without the least weari- 








ness, listening to what cultivated Eu- 
ropeans all consider as a mere charivari, be , 
When London gladly endures fifteen- die 
hour concerts, composed of morceauz - 
by Wagner, Chopin, and Liszt, I will J ‘76 
believe that Art can charm as much sel 
as Nature. he 
The medium point of intelligence in he 
this puzzle may be found in the extra. J °™ 
ordinary fascination which many find The 
in the monotonous tum-tum of the f ; 
banjo, and which reappears somewhat list, 
refined, or at least somewhat Frenchi- th 
fied in the Bamboula and other Creole lee 
airs. Thence, in an ascending series, P - 
but connected with it, we have Old f 
Spanish melodies, then the Arabic, and left 
here we finally cross the threshold into § |.” 
mystery, midnight, and “ caterwaul- “ay 
ing.” I do not know that I can ex. ~# 
plain the fact why the more “ barbar- a a 
ous” music is, the more it is beloved of 
man ; but I think that the principle of f°" 
the refrain, or repetition in music, fie 


which as yet governs all decorative A 
art, and which Mr. Whistler and others | 















are endeavouring desperately to break, he 7 
acts in music as a sort of animal 
magnetism or abstraction, ending in veh 
an extase. As for the fascination “ 
which such wild melodies exert it is ate 
beyond description. The most en- stol ; 
raptured audience I ever saw in my with 
life was at a Coptic wedding in Cairo, aaah 
where one hundred and fifty guests; a 
listened, from 7 p.m. till 3 a.m., and ao 
Heaven knows how much later, to rm ng 
what a European would call absolute - . 
jangling, yelping, and howling. ~ ve 
The real medium, however, between it on 
what I have, for want of better words, nae 
called wild and tame music, exists an 
only in that of the Russian gipsies§ . a's 
These artists, with wonderful tact and seston 
untaught skill, have succeeded in all i . 
their songs in combining the mys ye 
terious and maddening charm of the iat re 
true wild Eastern music, with that of tees 
regular and simple melody, intelligible§ ;:) al 
to every Western ear, I have neverg . oo 
listened to the singing or playing of |, dde: 





any distinguished artist—and certainly had b] 
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never of any far-famed amateur—with- 
out realising that neither words nor 
melody were of the least importance, 
but that the manner of performance or 
display was everything. Now, in listen- 
ing to gipsy singing, one feels at once 
as if the vocalists had entirely forgotten 
self, and were carried away by the 
bewildering beauty of the air and the 
charm of the words. There is no self- 
consciousness, no vanity—all is real. 
The listener feels as if he were a per- 
former—the performer is an enraptured 
listener. There is no soulless “art for 
the sake of art”—but art for direct 
pleasure. 

“‘ We intend to sing only Rommany 
for you, rya,” said the young lady to my 
left, ‘‘and you will hear our real gipsy 
airs. The Gaji (Russians) often ask 
for songs in our language and don’t 
get them. But you are a Romanichal, 
and when you go home, far over the 
baro kalo pani (the broad black water, 
i.e. the ocean), you shall tell the Rom- 
many how we can sing. Listen!” 

And I listened to the strangest, 
wildest, and sweetest singing I ever 
had heard—the singing of Lurleis, of 
syrens, of witches. First, one damsel, 
with an exquisitely clear, firm voice, 
began to sing a verse of a love ballad, 
and as it approached the end the chorus 
stole in, softly and unperceived, but 
with exquisite skill, until, in a few 
seconds, the summer breeze, murmur- 
ing melody over a rippling lake, seemed 
changed to a midnight tempest roar- 
ing over a stormy sea—in which the 
basso of the kalo shureskro (the black 
captain) pealed like thunder. And as 
it died away a second girl took up the 
melody, very sweetly, but with a little 
more excitement—it was like a gleam 
of moonlight on the still agitated 
waters—a strange contralto witch- 
gleam—and then again the chorus and 
the storm, and then another solo yet 
sweeter, sadder, and stranger—the 


movement continually increasing, un- 
til all was fast, and wild, and mad— 
a locomotive quick step, and then a 
sudden silence—sunlight—the storm 
had blown away. 
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In Arab singing, such effects are 
applied simply to set forth eroto- 
mania ; in negro minstrelsy, they are 
degraded to the lowest humour; in 
higher European music, when employed, 
they simply illustrate the skill of com- 
poser and musician. The spirit of 
gipsy singing recalled by its method 
and sweetness that of the Nubian 
boatmen, but in its general effect I 
could think only of those strange fits 
of excitement which thrill the Red 
Indian and make him burst into song. 
The Abbé Domenech! has observed 
that the American savage pays atten- 
tion to every sound that strikes upon 
his ear when the leaves softly shaken 
by the evening breeze seem to sigh 
through the air, or when the tempest 
bursting forth with fury shakes the 
gigantic trees that crack like reeds. 
“The chirping of the birds, the cry of 
the wild beasts—in a word, all those 
sweet, grave, or imposing voices that 
animate the wilderness, are so many 
musical lessons which he easily re- 
members.” In illustration of this, the 
missionary describes the singing of a 
Chippeway chief and its wild inspira- 
tion, in a manner which vividly illus- 
trates all music of the class of which 
I write. 

“Tt was,” he says, “during one of 
those long winter nights, so mono- 
tonous and so wearisome in the woods. 
We were in a wigwam, which afforded 
us but miserable shelter from the 
inclemency of the season. The storm 
raged without ; the tempest roared in 
the open country ; the wind blew with 
violence, and whistled through the 
fissures of the cabin ; the rain fell in 
torrents, and prevented us from con- 
tinuing our route. Our host was an 
Indian, with sparkling and intelligent 
eyes, clad with #certain elegance, and 
wrapped majestically in a large fur 
cloak. Seated close to the fire, which 
cast a reddish gleam through the 
interior of his wigwam, he felt himself 
all at once seized with an irresistible 
desire to imitate the convulsions of 
nature, and to sing his impressions. 
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So, taking hold of a drum which hung 
near his bed, he beat a slight rolling, 
resembling the distant sounds of an 
approaching storm, then, raising his 
voice to a shrill treble, which he knew 
how to soften when he pleased, he 
imitated the whistling of the air, the 
creaking of the branches dashing 
against one another, and the particular 
noise produced by dead leaves when 
accumulated in compact masses on the 
ground. By degrees the rollings of 
the drum became more frequent and 
louder, the chants more sonorous and 
shrill, and at last our Indian shrieked, 
howled, and roared in a most frightful 
manner; he struggled and struck his 
instrument with extraordinary rapi- 
dity ; it was a real tempest, to which 
nothing was wanting, not even the 
distant howling of the dogs, nor the 
bellowing of the affrighted buffaloes.” 

I have observed the same musical 
inspiration of a storm upon Arabs, 
who during their singing also accom- 
panied themselves on a drum. I once 
spent two weeks in a Mediterranean 
steamboat, on board of which were 
more than two hundred pilgrims, for 
the greater part wild Bedouins, going 
to Mecca. They had a minstrel who 
sang and played on the darabuka, or 
earthenware drum, and he was aided 
by another with a simple nai, or reed- 
whistle, the same orchestra in fact 
which is in universal use among all 
Red Indians. To these performers 
the pilgrims listened with indescrib- 
able pleasure, and I soon found that 
they regarded me favourably because 
I did the same, being, of course, the 
only Frank on board who paid any 
attention to the singing—or any 
money for it. But it was at night 
and during storms that the spirit of 
music always seemed to be strongest 
on the Arabs, and then amid roaring 
of wild waters and thundering, and in 
dense darkness, the rolling of the 
drum, and the strange bewildering 
ballads never ceased. It was the very 
counterpart in all respects, of the 
Chippeway storm-song. 

After the first gipsy lyric there 
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come another, to which the captain 
especially directed my attention ag 
being what Sam Petulengro calls 
“reg’lar Rommany.” It was J rakli 
adro o lolo gad—* The girl in the red 
chemise ”—as well as I can recall his 
words, a very sweet song with a simple 
but spirited chorus, and as the sympa- 
thetic electricity of excitement seized 
the performers we were all in a minute 
“going down the rapids in a spring 
freshet.” 

“ Bagan tu rya, bagan!” ‘Sing, 
sir—sing !’’ cried my handsome neigh- 
bour, with her black gipsy eyes spark. 
ling fire. ‘‘ Jines bagan eto—eto latcho 
Romanes,” “You can sing that,—it’s 
real Rommany.” It was evident that 
she and all were singing with thorough 
enjoyment, and with a full and realis. 
ing consciousness of gipsyism, being 
greatly stimulated by my presence and 
sympathy. I felt that the gipsies 
were taking unusual pains to please 
the Rommany Rye from the dur’ tem, 
or far country, and they had attained 
the acme of success by being thoroughly 
delighted with themselves, which is all 
that can be hoped for in art, where the 
aim is pleasure and not criticism. 

There was a pause in the perform- 
ance, but none in the chattering of the 
young ladies, and during this a curious 
little incident occurred. Wishing to 
know if my pretty friend could under- 
stand an English gipsy lyric, I sang 
in an undertone a ballad, taken from 
George Borrow’s Lavengro, and which 
begins with these words :— 


** Pende Romani chai ke laki dye ; 
‘Miri diri dye, mi shom kameli.’” 


I never knew whether this was reall} 
an old gipsy poem or one written by Mr. 
Borrow. Once when I repeated it t 
old Henry James as he sat making 
baskets, I was silenced by being told 
‘That ain’t no real gipsy gi//i. That’ 
one of the kind made up by gentlemen 
and ladies.” However, as soon as | 
repeated it, the Russian gipsy gir 
cried eagerly, “ I know that song,” and 
actually sang me a ballad which wa 
essentially the same, in which a damse 
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describes her fall, owing to a Gajo 
(Gorgio, a Gentile—not gipsy) lover, 
and her final expulsion from the tent. 








= It was adapted toa very pretty melody, 
hi and as soon as she had sung it, sotto 
ie voce, my pretty friend exclaimed to 
= another girl, “Only think, the rye 
a j from America knows that song.” Now 
vate @ 2S many centuries must have passed 
r since the English and Russian gipsies 
ang parted from the parent stock, the pre- 
ino, § servation of this song is very remark- 
ok able, and its antiquity must be very 
ark. fy seat. I did not take it down, but 
tcho 4 °Y. resident in St. Petersburg can, if 
it's 4 inclined, do so among the gipsies 
that § °¢ Dorat, and verify my statement. 
m1 Then there was a pretty dance of a 
aie modified Oriental character by one of 
aia the damsels. For this, as for the 
“a singing, the only musical instrument 
din used was a guitar, which had seven 
= strings tuned in Spanish fashion, and 
tem, 48S Father weak in tone. I wished it 
ined 9 #4 been a powerful Panormo, which 
ghly would have exactly suited the timbre 
‘s all of these voices. The gipsies were 
» the honestly interested in all I could tell 
them about their kind in other lands ; 
orm. "hile the girls were professionally de- 
€ the izous to hear more Anglo-Rommany 
rious 288 and were particularly pleased 
ne tof "ith one by Miss Janet Tuckey, begin- 
nder-fU2g With the words :— 
sang ** *Me shom akonyo,’ gildas yoi, 
from Men biti ruzhior, 
which Te sar i chiriclia adoi 
Pen mengy gilior.’ ” 
Though we “‘got on” after a manner 








in our Rommany dialects, I was often 
bliged to have recourse to my friend 
‘fhe General to translate long sentences 
into Russian, especially when some 
, “Rand-bar of a verb, or some log of a 

‘moun impeded the current of our con- 
ersation, Finally, a formal request 
as made by the Captain, that I would, 
bs one deep beyond all their experi- 
rnce in Rommany matters, kindly tell 
hem what kind of people they really 
vere, and whence they came. With 
~~ ““phis demand I cheerfully complied, 
lamstrery word being listened to with 
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breathless interest. So I told them 
what I knew or had conjectured rela- 
tive to their Indian origin, how their 
fathers had wandered forth through 
Persia, how their travels could be 
traced by the Persian, Greek, or Rou- 
manian words in the language, how 
in 1417, a band of them appeared 
in Europe, led by a few men of great 
diplomatic skill, who, by crafty dealing, 
obtained from the Pope, the Emperor 
of Germany, and all the kings of 
Europe, except that of England, per- 
mission to wander for fifty years as pil- 
grims, declaring that they had been 
Christians, but having become renegades 
the King of Hungary had imposed a 
penance on them of half a century’s 
exile. Then I informed them that pre- 
cisely the same story had been told by 
them to the rulers in Syria and Egypt, 
only that in the Mohammedan countries 
they pretended to be good followers of 
Islam. I said there was reason to 
believe that some of their people had 
been in Poland and the other Slavonic 
countries ever since the eleventh cen- 
tury, but that those of England must 
have gone directly from this part of 
the world to Great Britain, for al- 
though they had many Slavic words, 
such as krallis (king) and shuba, there 
were no French terms, and very few 
traces of German or Italian in our dia- 
lect. I observed that the men all under- 
stood the geographical allusions which 
I made, knowing apparently where 
India, Persia, and Egypt were situated 
—a remarkable contrast to our own 
English “travellers,” one of whom 
once informed me that he would like 
to go “on the road” in America, “ be- 
cause you know, sir, as America lays 
along into France, we could get our 
French baskets cheaper there.” 

I found on inquiry that the Russian 
gipsies profess Christianity; but as 
the religion of the Greek Church as I 
saw it, appears to be practically some- 
thing very little better than fetish- 
worship, I cannot exalt them as models 
of Evangelical piety. They are how- 
ever, according to a popular proverb, 
not far from godliness in being very 
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clean in their persons, and not only 
did they appear so to me, but I was 
assured by several Russians that as 
regarded these singing gipsies it was 
invariably the case. As for morality 
in gipsy girls, their principles are very 
peculiar. Not a whisper of scandal 
attaches to these Russian Rommany 
women as regards transient amours. 
But if a wealthy Russian gentleman 
falls in love with one, and will have 
and hold her permanently, or for a 
durable connection, he may take her 
to his home if she likes him, but must 
pay, monthly, a sum into the gipsy 
treasury, for these people apparently 
form an artel or society-union, like all 
other classes of Russians. It may be 
suggested as an explanation of this 
apparent incongruity, that gipsies all 
the world over regard steady cohabita- 
tion, or agreement, as marriage, binding 
themselves as it were by Gandharba- 
vivaha, as the saint married Vas- 
antasena, which is an old Sanskrit way 
of wedding. And let me remark that 
if one-tenth of what I heard in Russia 
about “morals” in the highest or 
lowest or any other class be true, the 
gipsies of that country are shining 
lights and brilliant exemplars of mo- 
rality to all by whom they are sur- 
rounded. Let me also add that never 
on any occasion did I hear or see 
among them anything in the slightest 
degree improper or unrefined. I knew 
very well that I could if I chose talk 
to such naive people about subjects 
which would shock an English lady, 
and as the reader may remember I did 
quote Mr. Borrow’s song which he has 
not translated. But a European girl 
who would have endured allusions to 


tabooed subjects would have at al] 
times shown vulgarity or coarseness, 
while these Russian Rommany girls 
were invariably lady-like. It is true 
that the St, Petersburg party had a 
dissipated air, three or four of them 
looked like second-class French or 
Italian theatrical artistes, and I should 
not be astonished to learn that very 
late hours and champagne were familiar 
to them as cigarettes, or that their 
flirtations among their own people 
were neither faint nor few nor far 
between. But their conduct in m 
presence was irreproachable. Those 
of Moscow in fact had not even the 
apparent defects of their St. Peters. 
burg sisters and brothers, and when 
among them it always seemed to me 
as if I were simply with nice gentle 
Creoles or Cubans, the gipsy manner 
being tamed down to the Spanish level, 
their great black eyes and their 
guitars increasing the resemblance. 

The indescribably wild and thrilling 
character of gipsy music is thoroughly 
appreciated by the Russians, who pay 
very high prices for Rommany per- 
formances. From five to eight or ten 
pounds sterling is usually given to a 
dozen gipsies for singing an hour or 
two to a special party, and this is 
sometimes repeated twice or thrice of 
an evening. “A Russian gentleman, 
when he is in funds,” said the clerk of 
the Slavansky Bazaar in Moscow, to 
me, “ will make nothing of giving the 
Zigani a hundred rouble note,” the 
rouble rating at half-a-crown. The re- 
sult is that good singers among these 
lucky Rommanis are well to do, and 
lead soft lives, for Russia, 
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To be continued. 
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A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION, 


CrRCUMSTANCES having induced me to 
devote some time to the study of com- 
parative anatomy, certain reflections 
presented themselves to me in relation 
to the evolution of species, which sug- 
gested the following observations. 

The indestructibility of matter has 
long been known. Plato evidently 
had some notion that matter changed 
its mode of existence without being 
annihilated, and I apprehend there 
can have been no doubt on the subject 
since the celebrated experiment of 
Lavoisier, from which it appeared that 
when charcoal is burned in oxygen gas, 
one body lost in weight as much as 
the other gained. But of late it has 
been seen that force also changes its 
mode of action, without becoming an- 
uihilated. This principle is called the 
law of conservation of force, and may 
be illustrated in various ways. 

The following is an instance of 
friction being converted into heat. 
Fill a small brass tube with water, 
insert a cork, and cause it to revolve 
swiftly round its axis by means of 
wheelwork. If the tube is strongly 
compressed during its revolution be- 
tween two pieces of wood, the water 
will boil so violently as to expel the 
cork, 

Introduce a little of the vapour of 
bisulphide of carbon into a syringe 
constructed of glass, and compress the 
air suddenly by means of a piston, a 
flash of light will show that heat has 
been produced and the vapour in- 
flamed. 

Two pieces of quartz rubbed to- 
gether may be made to produce light 
as well as heat. 

There are certain batteries con- 
structed entirely of metals which pro- 
duce currents of electricity when acted 
on by heat; and every one must have 
noticed how the air is cooled by a 


thunderstorm. These are all instances 
of forces transformed into forces of a 
different kind. 

Indeed the mechanical equivalent of 
heat may be ascertained in the follow- 
ing manner. Conceive a spindle coin- 
ciding with the axis of a cylindrical 
vessel nearly full of water, and fur- 
nished with paddles or fans. If the 
spindle revolved, the action of the 
paddles would cause the water to re- 
volve likewise. But now suppose cer- 
tain partitions or lamine to project 
from the sides of the vessel, so arranged 
as to impede the motion of the water 
without obstructing the action of the 
fans ; it will be found that the ap- 
plied force instead of imparting motion 
to the water, then imparts heat ; and 
as we know the force we apply to the 
spindle, and can ascertain by a ther- 
mometer the increase of temperature 
of the water, we evidently have data 
to determine the mechanical equivalent 
of heat. 

Dr. Joule thus arrived at the follow- 
ing result, which gives the mechanical 
equivalent of heat :—‘‘ The amount of 
heat necessary to raise a pound of 
water one degree in temperature, 
would, if all applied mechanically, be 
competent to raise a pound weight 772 
feet high, or it would raise 772 pounds 
one foot high.” 

These and numerous other facts and 
experiments lead to the conclusion 
that force is indestructible, that the 
forces we see in action around us are to 
be considered as modifications of pre- 
existing forces, and that consequently 
we may expect to find no unnecessary 
expenditure of force in creation. 

Numerous examples of this economy 
of force are to be met with in the 
forms of animal life. The bones of 
birds contain hollow spaces filled with 
air, and the bodies of birds and some 
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insects contain air sacs; moreover the 
skull of a bird is for the most part a 
frame of remarkable lightness. All 
we have mentioned is of course in- 
tended to diminish the specific gravity 
of the animal, so as to cause it to fly 
with the least exertion. Again, it has 
been remarked that the curved out- 
line of fishes is such as to enable them 
to cleave the water most easily, and 
that bees construct the cells of the 
three-sided pyramids which terminate 
their cells, at such an angle of inclina- 
tion that the greatest amount of space 
may be inclosed with the least amount 
of surface, or in other words, of 
work. 

When we say that a certain kind of 
carriage is adapted for a certain sort 
of road, we mean that it will travel 
along that road with least fatigue to 
the horse ; when we say that a sharp 
knife is adapted to cut a loaf, we mean 
that it will cut it when urged with a 
less force than a blunt one ; similarly 
when we say that mechanical contri- 
vances in animals are adapted to their 
purpose, we mean that the force re- 
quired to enable them to act is the 
least possible. 

Hence we arrive at a first general 
principle, that, as far as we can dis- 
cern, a greater force is never used in 
creation when the same purpose can be 
attained by the exercise of a less force. 


But secondly, when we regard the 
method of creation, we find in general 
that changes are not instantaneous, 
but gradual. Laplace considered that 
the system of the universe was formed 
by the condensation of nebulous 
matter; and this view has of late de- 
rived much support from the fact that 
spectrum analysis has revealed to us 
large masses of nebulous matter at 
present existing ; mathematical analy- 
sis shows us that the earth was once a 
spheroid, that the figure of the earth 
is that which a fluid mass, revolving 
round an axis, would assume under the 
influence of gravity ; and that conse- 
quently in all probability the earth 
was once fluid through the action of 


heat, and has become solid by gradual 
cooling. Geology teaches that the 
crust of the earth was formed by a 
succession of forces acting through 
countless ages. These and innumera- 
ble other facts prove to us that in 
general, important changes in creation 
are effected by degrees, or speaking 
mathematically, not under the in- 
fluence of impulsive, but of finite 
forces. 

This is a second principle to which 
I would call the attention of the 
reader. 

We now apply these principles to 
the theory of the evolution of species. 
Animals must either have been created 
out of nothing, or out of inorganic 
matter, or out of vegetables, or out of 
each other. The first and third of these 
methods of creation we may leave out 
of consideration, and with respect to 
the fourth, we imagine there is no one 
so foolish as to believe that a horse was 
created out of a lobster rather than 
out of an ass. This leads practically 
to the two hypotheses between which 
we have to choose, namely, that animals 
were created suddenly and miracu- 
lously out of inorganic matter, or 
developed by degrees out of each 
other. 

When we say that one animal is of 
a higher order than another, we mean 
that it has more intelligence and more 
activity than another. Thus a lobster 
or crayfish is an animal of a higher 
order than an earthworm, a mollusk 
than a lobster, a vertebrate animal 
than an invertebrate. We here remark 
that the highest mollusks, the cuttle- 
fishes, are animals of great strength 
and activity, and that they are able 
to show their emotions by a change 
of colour. Moreover, it is manifest 
that a bird is an animal of a higher 
order than a fish, and a mammal on 
the whole, than a bird. 

Now we are going to show that the 
structure of animals as shown by 
comparative anatomy constitutes a 
magnificent staircase terminating in 
man ; and that in general the higher 
animals possess an internal structure 
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more closely resembling that of man 
than the lower. 

To do this fully would require 
volumes. I select the organs of cir- 
culation as well adapted to the pur- 
pose. I shall commence with some 
definitions intended to make the sequel 
quite clear. As it is impossible to 
understand anything about the heart 
without distinctly understanding the 
nature of an auricle and a ventricle, I 
give the following explanation. 

An auricle is a chamber endowed 
with the power of contraction, which 
expels the blood through a valve which 
prevents its return, into another cham- 
ber called the ventricle. The ventricle 
is a chamber, likewise endowed with 
the power of contraction, which expels 
the blood into the arteries. 

I add a definition of the lungs. In 
man the blood is propelled through the 
pulmonary artery into the minute 
blood vessels of the lungs. These 
blood vessels are divided by very 
thin partitions from minute cells, 
which become filled with air during 
inspiration, These partitions are not 
too thin to retain the blood, while at 
the same time they allow gases to 
pass through them. In this way the 
blood loses its carbonic acid, and im- 
bibes oxygen from the atmosphere. A 
similar construction will be found in 
other air-breathing vertebrata. 

I commence with the organs of cir- 
culation in an earthworm. Imagine 
three equal slender rods and a number 
of curtain rings. Conceive two of 
these rods to be passed through the 
rings, and then to be pulled asunder as 
far as possible, also the third rod to be 
near the system thus formed, and 
parallel to the two first rods. Now 
suppose the rods to become straight 
tubes, and the rings to become circu- 
lar tubes connecting two of the straight 
tubes; and moreover that all ‘these 
vessels are filled with a kind of red 
fluid, and united by a series of capil- 
laries or very small tubes; then, if we 
imagine one or more of these vessels to 
contract rhythmically, so as to occasion 
a kind of imperfect circulation, we 
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shall have an idea of the so-called 
arterial system of the earthworm. 

The heart of the crayfish is a vessel 
with several sides suspended by six 
ligaments in a large sac called the 
pericardium. The blood enters the 
heart by six apertures, provided with 
valves to prevent the return of the 
blood to the pericardium. The heart 
contracting expels the blood through 
six arteries which ramify minutely, 
and thus convey the blood to every 
part of the body. The blood finds its 
way back to the heart through certain 
irregular channels or lacunz, and not 
as it appears by a regular system of 
veins. These channels convey the blood 
to the gills where it imbibes oxygen 
in the usual manner. Finally the 
blood is carried back to the peri- 
cardium through several trunks formed 
by the union of different canals, and 
re-enters the heart as before. 

The organs of circulation in some of 
the mollusks constitute an extremely 
beautiful system. To illustrate this 
I take the doris, which has been 
minutely described by Hancock and 
Embleton in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

The heart consists of one auricle 
and one ventricle, and is placed at 
the lower part of the body imme- 
diately above the gills. The ventricle 
contracting drives the blood through 
the aorta, which immediately divides 
into different branches. One of these 
branches carries arterial blood to the 
liver, the two others enter the remain- 
ing viscera. The artery which enters 
the liver ramifies into capillaries which 
re-unite again into a vein which pours 
the blood into a circular tube com- 
municating by means of one or more 
vessels with the gills. After imbibing 
oxygen the blood is returned from the 
gills, by one or more vessels into 
another circular tube larger than the 
former and concentric with it. This 
second circular tube passes the blood 
through a vein into the auricle. 

We now follow the course of the 
blood in the other two arteries. These 
arteries, which enter the remaining 
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viscera, also ramify, and at length the 
blood is poured into the skin through 
irregular sinuses, where, ‘according to 
Dr. Hancock, it is partially aérated, in 
consequence of the skin being able to 
perform imperfectly the functions of 
branchie. Thus the blood enters the 
capillaries of the skin, which re-unite 
into two veins, and so return it to the 
auricle. Thus the auricle is filled with 
blood from two sources, namely, with 
thoroughly aérated blood from the 
liver and gills, and with partially 
aérated blood from the skin. The 
auricle transmits the blood to the 
ventricle, and the process recom- 
mences. 

In the fish the heart consists of 
one auricle and one ventricle. The 
ventricle contracting drives the blood 
into the aorta and thence into the 
aortic arches, which are distributed 
to the gills. The capillaries from 
the gills re-unite into three arteries, 
namely, the carotid arteries passing to 
the head, and the dorsal aorta which 
carries the blood to the other parts of 
the fish. These arteries ramify into 
capillaries which re-unite into several 
principal veins,—two inferior cardinal 
veins which are situated parallel to the 
spine, two superior cardinal veins 
which return the blood from the head, 
two brachial veins which return the 
blood from the sides, and the hepatic 
veins which proceed from the liver. 
These discharge their contents into a 
sinus or vascular cavity which com- 
municates with the auricle; from the 
auricle the blood passes to the ven- 
tricle and the circulation recom- 
mences, 

The heart of a frog possesses two 
auricles and one ventricle, which have 
a very peculiar action. We shall en- 
deavour to give the reader some idea 
of the principle of this action in the 
following manner :—Imagine a forcing- 
pump propelling the water through a 
tube of considerable diameter commu- 
nicating with a very intricate set of 
pas-ages, which we will call the com- 
plex. Imagine also a hole cut in the 
side of this tube, and opening into a 


pipe communicating with a less intri- 
cate set of passages which we shall 
call the simplex. Suppose a valve in 
the form of a plano-convex lens to be 
attached by a spring hinge to that 
point of the circular hole which is 
most remote from the pump, closing 
the hole when shut, but when acted 
upon by no other forces kept open by 
the spring. 

Now conceive the forcing pump set 
in action. As the valve is open the 
water will naturally rush up the sim- 
plex, when there is least pressure, and 
this will continue until the passages 
of the simplex become so full that the 
pressure there will be greater than the 
pressure arising from the passages of 
the complex. The water will then 
rush up the main pipe, and by the 
force of the current close the valve. 
If then we suppose the simplex to dis- 
charge itself, then as the pressure in 
the complex stops the current, the 
valve will re-open, and the water again 
rush up the branch pipe until the 
complex has discharged its contents, 
and the process recommences. 

If we suppose the forcing pump to 
be the ventricle, the large pipe to 
represent the principal aortic tubes, 
the branch pipe the pulmonary aortic 
tubes, the complex to be the capillaries 
of the frog discharging their contents 
into the right auricle by means of the 
cardinal veins, the simplex to be the 
capillaries of the lungs discharging 
their contents into the left auricle, we 
shall have some notion of the mechani- 
cal principle on which the action of 
the circulatory organs of the frog 
depends. 

The heart of a reptile consists of 
two auricles and one ventricle, the 
right auricle receives venous blood 
which has passed through the general 
system, the left auricle that which 
has imbibed oxygen from the lungs. 
The ventricle is divided into a right 
and left chamber by an imperfect par- 
tition, consequently the right chamber 
is chiefly filled with venous blood 
from the right auricle, and the left 
chamber with aérated blood from the 
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left auricle, but as the partition is im- 
perfect there is a certain amount of 
intermixture. There are two aortic 
arches, one arising from the right 
chamber of the ventricle, the other 
from the left chamber, which bend 
round and unite beneath the heart, 
so as to form the principal aorta ; 
from the former of these tubes, before 
it unites, with the latter, the pulmonary 
artery arises which conveys the blood 
to the lungs. The blood which enters 
the system through the principal aorta 
is conveyed back by the cardinal veins 
to the right auricle ; that which enters 
the lungs is carried back by the pul- 
monary. vein to the left auricle, and 
the circulation proceeds as before. 

The heart of a bird or mammal 
consists of two auricles and two ven- 
tricles ; the right auricle receives the 
blood from the system, and propels 
it through the tricuspid valve into 
the right ventricle, which, contracting, 
drives it through the pulmonary artery 
into the lungs. From thence, the 
capillaries, re-uniting into the pulmon- 
ary vein, convey it to the left auricle, 
from which it passes through the 
mitral valve into the left ventricle. 
This ventricle, contracting, propels it 
through the aorta into the general 
system, whence it passes through the 
capillaries, and is returned by means of 
the cardinal veins to the right auricle, 
and the circulation recommences. 

It is needless to say that the 
same system holds good for the heart 
of man, though in man there is 
not that admixture of venous and 
arated blood which we observe in 
the system we have last described. 
We see then that the organs of cir- 
culation in animals form a progressive 
system which attains its highest de- 
velopment in man. 

Had we taken any other organs we 
should have arrived at the same re- 
sult. Consequently we are assured 
of the truth of the general proposi- 
tion—that the forms of animal life, as 
evidenced by internal structure, consti- 
tute a progressive system which attains 
its highest development in man. 
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When we turn to the geological 

record of creation, we find, so far as 
the imperfection of that record will 
permit, that the progress of the sys- 
tem coincides with the progress of 
geological time. Thus the first indica- 
tions of animal life (leaving out of 
consideration the eozoon) are the 
casts of certain worms in the lower 
Silurian rocks ; we then successively 
_meet with crustacea, fishes, reptiles, 
and mammals. We must remember 
that it is not easy to find traces of 
animals in the rocks which have 
neither hard nor ossified parts. 

We shall now be enabled to enter 
upon the main subject which we pro- 
posed to consider. The question as to 
the truth of the evolution of species 
may be stated thus. Bearing in mind 
the two principles to which we called 
attention at the beginning of this com- 
munication, which is most probable— 
that the different species were created 
separately out of inorganic substances 
by an enormous exertion of force, or 
that they were developed out of ap- 
proximate forms by an immeasurably 
less exertion of such force? Before, 
however, we answer this question, we 
must consider the following important 
facts. 

During the process of incubation, the 
chick formed inside a hen’s egg under- 
goes most remarkable changes. It is not 
merely that the animal grows: it ex- 
periences likewise great alterations in 
structure. Thus the omphalo-mesaraic 
veins, formed soon after theheart begins 
to beat, are completely obliterated, and 
succeeded by organs of circulation of a 
totally different nature. Moreover, a 
tadpole is not a frog in the same 
sense that a baby is a human being. 
The baby as it grows up does not 
undergo much structural change ; its 
organs are enlarged and strengthened. 
On the other hand the change in the 
tadpole when it becomes a frog is 
immense. It is scarcely too much to 
say that a tadpole is to all intents and 
purposes a fish, Its heart has one 
auricle and one ventricle: it has gills 
instead of lungs, and its skull is 
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cartilaginous like the lamprey. On 
the other hand, the heart of a frog 
has two auricles and one ventricle; 
it breathes by means of lungs, and the 
skull is in a great measure ossified. 
The changes, therefore, which a tad- 
pole undergoes in becoming a frog are 
almost the same that a fish would 
undergo in becoming a reptile. And 
it must be remembered that this 
change does not take place before 
birth, but while the animal lives and 
moves beneath the sun. 

We are therefore able to re-state 
the question more forcibly thus: 
Which is most probable—that the 
different species of animals were 
created suddenly out of inorganic 
substances by an enormous expendi- 
ture of force, and by a process entirely 
unknown to us; or that they were de- 
veloped out of approximate forms by 
an immeasurably less exertion of such 
force, and by a process which is taking 
place every day under our own eyes! 
I cannot, for my own part, see how 
there can be a moment's hesitation in 
answering the question in favour of 
the theory of evolution. 


I have held a series of skulls of 
carnivorous mammals in my hand and 
inspected their structure: the forms 
and divisions, or sections of the bones 
were similar, the holes through which 
the nerves came out of the brain case 
were similar, and they only differed in 
such matters as length, breadth, and 
curvature. Are we to believe they 
were independently created ? 

The different species of crayfish 
only differ in matters which must 
appear small when compared with the 
points in which they agree. Again, 
animals exist which show transition 
stages between known species. Thus 
the ornithorhyncus shows in addition 
to the well-known bill many of the 
features of the bird; and the axylotl, 
the ceratodus, and the lepidosiren 
possess both lungs and gills. In fact, 
I think that the theory of evolution is 
confirmed by almost every aspect of 
creation; and that evolution is one 
of countless instances of that silent, 
gradual change which appears to 
pervade the universe, so far as we 
are permitted to observe it. 


W. H. L. Russet, F.R.S. 
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A DOUBTING HEART. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LONGHURST. 


“ A prac and pair—how jolly !—sent 
to meet us! you don’t mean it, Mildie.” 
“ Of course I don’t—you boys are to 
walk ; hush, Casa! Lord Anstice has 
come by this train and the carriage is 
sent for him, but the housekeeper at 
Longhurst, who is very considerate to 
mother, settled for Emmie and me to 
ride in it too, to save a cab, and there’s 
a cart waiting for everybody’s lug- 
gage.” 
~ “<The housekeeper at Longhurst con- 
siderate to mother! That’s the way 
you've learned to talk since you came 
here, is it?” snorted Casabianca. 
“You poor toady of a girl thing. 
I tell you there's room enough in 
that drag for us all five, and for Lord 
Anstice, as you call him, as well. I'll 
not be baulked of a ride ina drag when 
I've a chance of getting it, I promise 
you, for any fool of the sort. There 
he is, getting out of a first-class car- 
riage, looking, I declare, as moony as 
ever he did before he was a lord, not 
smartened up one bit. Why on earth 
should we not all ride in a drag with 
him? I shall just go up and ask him 
that.” 

Emmie had moved a little further 
down the platform, with Sydney and 
the Gentle Lamb ‘hanging about her, 
to count her brother’s boxes and her 
own as they came out of the van, and 
Mildie’s remonstrance only sent Casa 
the more boldly forward on his enter- 
prise. 

“Oh, I say, don’t you know me?” 
he exclaimed, coming up to Wynyard, 
who was rather absently looking round 
the once familiar Hurst station, which 
brought sundry half-sad half-pleasant 
recollections of schoolboy and college 
days vividly back to him. 


“ He was as pleased as possible to 
be spoken to—he looked right down 
glad to see me,” Casabianca averred to 
Mildie afterwards, and he was not far 
wrong. 

Wynyard’s thoughts during a soli- 
tary journey had not been altogether 
pleasant ones, and he was glad on 
the whole of something to give them a 
new turn. As he walked down the 
platform with Casa, he heard full 
details of the circumstances that had 
brought so many of the family to 
Hurst station that day. 

“ Of course you did not see us before ; 
we travelled third class—always do,” 
said Casabianca, magnanimous, if de- 
fiant. “Oh no, it did not hurt Emmie 
in the least ; it’s of no consequence to 
her ; she’s in no danger of meeting 
fellows who might chaff her about it 
afterwards. How does she come to 
be travelling down with us, do you 
say? She’s come to spend Christmas 
with mamma ; came straight to London 
from the Hudson Kirkmans yesterday 
—the ironmongering Kirkmans up in 
the north, where she’s governess now, 
you know, worse luck. However, I 
don’t suppose they’ve a grain of chaff 
among them all; the boys there are 
all little cubs under eight, and they 
seem to make no end of a fuss with 
Emmie. Here we are, look out 
Emmie!”’—and then Emmie turned 
round from counting her boxes, and 
she and Wynyard met for the first 
time since they parted under the 
magnolia-trees at La Roquette, in the 
spring. 

There was no recollection of that 
evening in Emmie’s frank, clear eyes 
as they rested on Wynyard’s face while 
inquiries and greetings were exchanged 
—no little flutter of manner, no blush 
or shyness to make the moment em- 
barrassing. Wynyard was the most 
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consciousof the two, afraid of satisfying 
the inclination he felt to look a second 
time in the quiet, soft eyes that had 
once said so much to him; he was the 
most disposed to make sudden breaks 
in the conversation and turn away to 
inspect the luggage. 

Of course Casabianca had his way, 
and the whole party packed themselves 
into the drag for the five miles’ drive 
to Longhurst. The boys soon threw 
off any awe of Lord Anstice they had 
felt, and were in wild spirits as they 
were bowled along the country roads 
between the hedgerows, shouting to 
scare the rooks from the ploughed 
fields, and taking off their caps to the 
fieldfares and sparrows set in motion 
by their noise, with such ecstatic de- 
light as might be expected from a trio 
of town schoolboys on their first ex- 
perience of a country drive at Christ- 
mas time. Emmie and Wynyard sat 
in opposite corners of the drag, and 
both took a very fair share in the 
mirth that went on, while each carried 
on a train of separate thought and of 
observation of the other. Emmie was 
just a little disappointed in what she 
read in Wynyard’s face when, now 
and then, he left off chaffing Casabi- 
anca on the astounding acquaintance 
with country life his remarks dis- 
played, and fell into silence for a 
minute or two. She had expected to 
see such perfect satisfaction there. 
She had been in the habit of comfort- 
ing herself, whenever she felt a little 
lonely or down-hearted during the 
long months from home, by reflecting 
how well all was with him, how per- 
fectly all his dreams had been realised, 
the summit of his wishes attained, that 
he, at all events, must be happy. 
Perhaps she had not exactly wished to 
witness the happiness with her own 
eyes, not being sure that for her there 
might not be a touch of pain in com- 
paring his perfect joy with “‘the low 
beginnings of content” to which she 
had attained. Still she had been able 
to find comfort in the thought of his 
complete satisfaction; and now she 
was disappointed as a second and a 


third glance failed to show her what 
she had been expecting to see. While 
he was laughing and talking he was 
sufficiently like his old self, but 
directly his face grew grave she felt 
the want of something that surely 
ought to have been there. Was it 
some mere temporary vexation? or 
could it possibly be an abiding dis- 
content that laid such a weight upon 
his brow, and so altered the expression 
of his lips? As she was trying to 
satisfy herself on this point, Wyn- 
yard’s eye woke up and met hers, and 
she felt a little confusion at having 
been caught in such earnest contem- 
plation of him. She turned hastily 
away towards Sydney, and busied her- 
self for several minutes in rubbing 
his cold hands till they were warm 
again, but the confusion was not un- 
graceful or overwhelming, it did not 
prevent Wynyard from continuing to 
look at her, and in his turn, studying 
her averted face, to make out the 
meaning of the change that had passed 
upon it since their sudden parting in 
the spring. The blooming fresh May 
rose—had it lain in the dust till its 
delicate petals had lost their freshness 
and tender grace? or had it sheltered 
itself from injury by closing up into 
the bud stage again? Was this pre- 
cisely the shy, shrinking Emmie West 
of old Saville Street days now before 
him, ora quite new development of 
the character? He perceived some 
signs that might have led to the first 
conclusion. There were certainly a 
good many reminiscences of Saville 
Street to be traced in Emmie’s dress, 
which had quite lost the temporarily 
borrowed daintiness that had distin- 
guished its La Roquette state; the 
clinging dusty crépe trimmings of 
her dress, rumpled with the two 
days’ journey, the worn gloves, the 
severely plain black bonnet that 
framed the fair face—all at first sight 
brought suggestions of the earliest 
stage of their acquaintance; but a 
second glance removed the impression, 
and made these rather foils to heighten 
the change in her beauty that grew on 
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his notice the longer he looked. The 
surroundings were the same, but they 
were worn with a difference. Emmie 
had grown above her clothes, and, let 
them be as shabby as they would, her 
loveliness could no longer be quenched 
by them in any degree; it had blos- 
somed out into a sweetness and dignity 
that lifted it as much above danger of 
eclipse from mere equipments, as a 
dazzling white lily is safe from gather- 
ing blackness from the earth it hangs 
above. Not that there had been any 
change in form, or feature, or colour- 
ing, it was the new expression in the 
face that gave it its new power and 
charm. The look of victory on the 
brow, the peace that dwelt on the lips 
whether closed or parted in smiles, the 
freedom from self and self-regardful 
thoughts, which every light and shade 
upon the clear countenance told of ; it 
was this ennobling of the whole being 
which raised Emmie’s beauty so far 
above the malice of her clothes, that 
in estimating the changes in her it 
was impossible to give more than a 
passing thought to them, impossible 
any longer to pity her for the struggles 
or privations they told of. Pity! if 
Wynyard had been thinking of Mrs. 
Kirkman’s young governess with any 
feeling of the kind, he was ashamed of 
it now, and felt contemptuously angry 
with himself for some compunctious 
thoughts he had been troubled with 
on her account. It was evident that 
by some road or other, Emmie had 
climbed to a standpoint where it would 
be presumptuous in him to think of 
pitying her. Whether the long-drawn 
breath with which Wynyard dismissed 
a past anxiety brought as much relief 
to his mind as it ought to have done 
cannot be determined. 

Emmie came to an end of her cares 
for Sydney after a while, and raising 
her head, her eyes fairly met Wyn- 
yard’s again, this time with a question 
in them, “What are you thinking 
of while you watch me so closely?” 
At the same moment her lips parted 
into a smile, proud and a little de- 
fiant, as she broke the silence with 


the first direct question she had ad- 
dressed to him. “ You will begin 
your journey to San Remo in a day 
or two, will you not? I had a letter 
from Aunt Rivers last week, in which 
she told me all their news. It is to 
be on the first day of the new year, 
ig it not?” 

“A good day for two people to 
turn their backs on old things, and 
start on a fresh life, don’t you think 4” 
said Wynyard. 

While Emmie was wondering 
whether his tone of voice expressed 
quite as much satisfaction in the pros- 
pect as might have been expected, 
Mildie, full of recollections of that 
tear-stained leaf in Dr. Urquhart’s 
dictionary which contained the his- 
tory of the edible green frog, struck 
in with a string of questions that oc- 
cupied Wynyard’s attention till the 
waggonette drew up before the door 
of Mrs. West’s cottage. This well- 
timed curiosity drew out an explana- 
tion of Lord Anstice’s sudden visit 
to Longhurst, and circumstances con- 
nected with it that were unknown to 
Emmie. Since the sudden news of 
Frank’s death, Sir Francis and Lady 
Rivers had felt a great shrinking from 
the idea of returning to Longhurst, 
where the happiest days of Frank’s 
boyhood had been spent, and as the 
state of Lady Rivers’s health seemed 
to make a long residence abroad desir- 
able, they had decided on letting the 
house for a few years. A tenant had 
been found just as Sir Francis was 
about to start for the South of France, 
to join Alma and Lady Rivers at San 
Remo, where the twice postponed 
wedding (for Mrs. Anstice’s death 
had caused a second delay) was at 
last to take place. 

“ A very quiet wedding,” Wynyard 
explained, in answer to Mildie’s eager 
questions; he did not know about 
bridesmaids, but there would certainly 
be, on both sides, a dearth of relations, 
unless he could persuade Madame de 
Florimel to come over from La 
Roquette, and be present on the occa- 
sion. Even Constance Forest had been 
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obliged to disappoint her sister of her 
support. After spending a month at 
San Remo with her mother, she had 
received a summons from her husband 
to rejoin him at once at Belforest, and 
greatly to Sir Francis’s surprise and 
disappointment had reappeared in 
London yesterday. No, Sir John 
Forest was not ill, only out of sorts, 
and disinclined, Wynyard supposed, 
to lend the lustre of his own and his 
wife’s presence to the wedding. Some- 
thing had put him out, and he chose 
to revenge himself on his wife’s rela- 
tions in that fashion. A wedding 
without a single guest would be some- 
thing of a disappointment, he feared, 
to Lady Rivers, however little he and 
Alma might care about it. 

“And Aunt Rivers will be quite 
alone after Alma has left her ?” inquired 
Emmie; “for I suppose nothing will 
keep Sir Francis long from London.” 

“Not a day after the Christmas 
holidays are over; it would be cruel 
to ask such a sacrifice of him,” said 
Wynyard. “I have planned an ap- 
peal to Madame de Florimel, and if I 
can carry her off to San Remo with 
me, I am not without hope that she 
will persuade your aunt to return 
with her, and spend the rest of the 
winter at La Roquette, where she 
would be, comparatively speaking, 
among old friends. Yes,” he added, 
in answer to a look of Emmie’s, “I 
am going straight to La Roquette, 
when I have finished the business I 
have undertaken to do for Sir Francis 
here. If I get through as well as I 
hope to do, I shall arrive at the 
Chateau on Christmas Eve, about the 
time when the Church will be lighted 
up, and our friends flocking to the mid- 
night mass, and as I shall spend 
Christmas Day there, I cannot fail to 
come across some of our old acquaint- 
ance. Would you like me to take a 
message from you to Madelon?’’ He 
said this in a commonplace tone, let- 
ting his eyes rest on Emmie’s face, to 
show that he understood and accepted 
the footing of ordinary friendliness 
she had prescribed as the basis on 


which all future intercourse, including 
references to old times, was to be 
placed. He thought it well to make 
an allusion of the kind at once, since 
no comfortable relationship could ever 
be established between them if either 
felt that there were topics in the 
background they had not courage to 
approach, 

In the same spirit Emmie looked 
bravely back, and answered steadily, 
““T believe I owe Madelon a present, 
the Cairngorm brooch which, you 
know, she ought to have had on her 
wedding-day. It is put away some- 
where, and since you are so kind as to 
offer to see her for me, I think I will 
trouble you to take the brooch to her. 
How long shall you stay at Longhurst ! 
I will send the packet by Casabianca 
to-night if you are going soon.” 

Wynyard explained that his busi- 
ness was to look over and bring away 
certain family letters and relics chiefly 
relating to poor Frank, which Sir 
Francis could not bear to leave in the 
house, though he shrank from looking 
them over himself. The business 
would occupy one day at least, Wyn- 
yard thought, “ but surely,” he added, 
“we shall meet again? Does not Mrs. 
West often come up to Longhurst ?” 

The waggonette was now turning in 
between two iron gates, and the next 
instant it drew up before a cottage of 
rather more size and pretension than 
an ordinary lodge. The front door 
stood open, and revealed, beyond the 
tiny entrance hall, a background of 
fire-lighted parlour, and cozily-spread 
tea-table, and the figure of Mrs. West 
with eager face and outstretched arms, 
hurrying at the sound of wheels to 
welcome the travellers. There was 
no time for farewells, scarcely for a 
handshake; Emmie was out of the 
waggonette the minute after it stopped, 
and in her mother’s arms, forgetful of 
everything, even of the conspicuousness 
of figures in a fire-lit vestibule as seen 
from the dark road, while her face was 
pressed against her mother’s in their 
old fond caress. 

At home, after her first independent 
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struggle with the world! What a feel- 


. ing of rest the thought brought with 
% it, though there was nothing familiar, 
ni nothing to make the house she now 
ms entered homelike, but the tender 


clinging touch of the arms round her. 
“ Wynyard, who had never had a per- 
sonal experience of such welcomings, 


“ looked curiously out of the gathering 
ed darkness back towards that square of 
ly warmth and light, and felt himself 
on somewhat lonely and overlooked. 
ae “T had thought of coming down 
a this evening to see your mother,” he 
my remarked to Casabianca, who alone 
to lingered a moment, with his hand on 
“ill the back rail of the waggonette, not 
oom, covetous of his share of the caresses 
st? going, till inquisitive eyes were well 
nt out of the way. “I had thought of 
coming down here again later, but I 
- suspect I should only be in the way. 
on You will want this first evening quite 
wl to yourselves, no doubt.” 


‘Sir “Mother will, I daresay; she and 
Emmie won’t stop talking and kissing 





be each other till midnight. They might 
naa think it a bore, perhaps, if you came 
Tyn- in; but never mind, they'll be able to 
ded, [ spare me, and if you like, I'll run up 
Mrs, § *tter tea and see how you are getting 
.” on, in the big house all by yourself. 
g in Oh, no, don’t object ; it'll be no trouble 
next me. I sha’n’t mind turning out in 
— the dark, and besides, I’ve a reason of 
than §2yown. I’m curious to know if they 
door §»8ve put down the stair-carpets for 
| the —you, and how the place looks in ’em. 
ad Yes, yes, I'll be sure to come, and I'll 
read fell you what’s the joke about Aunt 
West [tivers’s stair-carpets when I see you 
rms, [2in.” 
ls to The last sentence was shouted out 
was puter the waggonette had started down 
on the darkening road at a rapid pace, 
> the (hich soon reduced the glowing doors 
pped, d windows of the cottage to small 
ful of rs of light, shining alluringly 
sness plough the gathering blackness. 
;seen | Longhurst wasa large, old-fashioned, 
was Pmewhat dilapidated manor house, 
their Pnding in a considerable extent of 
-kept pleasure-ground, which Sir 
ndent francis had been lucky enough to 
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purchase on very favourable terms 
years ago, when the possession of a 
place of their own in the country had 
been so exactly the summit of Lady 
Rivers’s ambition that she did not 
allow herself to be exacting as to ad- 
vantages of situation or imposing 
aspect. Funds had always been want- 
ing for the repairs and embellishments 
which Lady Rivers planned from year 
to year,as her views enlarged. Latterly, 
since her boys had grown up and gone 
out into the world, and her daughters 
been introduced, her interest had de- 
clined in a place that had only afforded 
them all a great deal of pleasure, and 
done less than she had expected to- 
wards increasing their consequence in 
the society where she wanted to shine. 
She became more and more unwilling 
to let her daughters waste important 
months in its solitude, or to spend 
money on its decoration that might 
be turned to better account; thus 
one or two summers had passed, bring- 
ing only flying visits from solitary 
members of the family, and the house 
had got a disused, melancholy look, 
that struck Wynyard painfully, as he 
wandered about the well-remembered 
rooms in the interval between his 
arrival and the dinner-hour. He 
thought the whole family might have 
been dead, to account for the funereal 
aspect, that to his fancy hung over 
the old furniture, and the familiar 
nooks and corners, associated with so 
much mirth and fresh young life, such 
eager hopes and such dear love. Was 
it the hopes, the aspirations, the loves 
that were dead, that looked back with 
ghostly faces at him from every fa- 
vourite haunt? How vividly the 
groups of youthful figures came back, 
and arranged themselves in the old 
way — Frank, Agatha, Constance, 
Tawrence, Alma, most changed of all ! 
Oh, no! himself most changed—who, 
on the eve of rejoining her, of making 
her his own for ever, could have a 
doubting, a disloyal thought of her 
his own poor Alma! Poor !—had she 
come to be that, then; she who had 
been the radiant queen of his fancy, 
r 
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the loveliest, the rarest, the bright 
particular star set up for his heart's 
distant adoration ? 

Wynyard was pacing up and down 
the old school-room when these 
thoughts arose the thickest, and Alma’s 
face kept coming back to him with 
the various expressions it had worn 
—in many an eager discussion they 
had had, standing or sitting just there 
or just here, on the spot over which 
he was walking at the moment— 
proud, tender, aspiring, contemptuous, 
and satirical at times, but frank and 
true always. Why would not this 
remembered Alma correspond more 
exactly with the Alma to whom he 
was going? What had come between 
his old dream and his present posses- 
sion? Could he have believed it of 
himself, that he would pace this room 
the week before his wedding, with 
such doubts in his heart as he felt 
to-night; surely it was himself that 
was changed, not Alma? He must 
have grown suspicious and hard, not 
so ready as he ought to be to make 
allowance for the natural effect of the 
ordeal she had passed through since 
she grew up. Could the finest nature 
have borne it quite unharmed? Was 
it not unreasonable in him to be dis- 
appointed because her girlish frank- 
ness was changed into that indefin- 
able something which always seemed 
to hide her true self from him now? 
Where was his faith, where the pa- 
tience, with which he had once thought 
to win her through years of waiting ? 
Could they not win back for him his 
old Alma as dear, as true, as frank- 
hearted as ever, when deteriorating 
influences were shut out by his closer 
possession? Wynyard’s pacings up 
and down the solitary dark room grew 
brisker as the more soothing thoughts 
asserted themselves, and drove away 
the gloom that had taken possession 
of him since morning. He had been 
battling all day against what he told 
himself was an unworthy suspicion, 
and now he concluded resolutely to 
turn his back upon it. He would not 
make that comparison between sen- 
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tences in Alma’s late letters and some 
information received that morning 
respecting Lady Forest’s doings at 
San Remo, which he feared might con- 
vict Alma of practising a good deal of 
reserve towards him, if not of putting 
a false colour on recent events. He 
would not be critical in weighing 
shades of meaning, to see how far her 
narratives were purposely coloured, it 
was perhaps almost a necessity with 
Alma’s subtle intellect to give to 
every event she related the colouring 
she wished it to wear, words would 
inevitably take that form of advocacy 
with her. How he had once admired 
the graceful address, the sparkling 
acuteness that had given her a magi- 
cian’s power of making everybody 
think as she pleased. And when the 
power had been exercised to shield 
some one else from blame—one of the 
boys, poor Frank, perhaps, or Con- 
stance—he had been used to see no- 
thing but the generosity, the warmth 
of love, that gave the impulse to her 
subtle intellect. Could he not be as 
lenient now, when there were really 
important interests at stake, and it 
was still Constance whose levities 
needed the concealment of a mist of 
words ? 

Wynyard succeeded in reasoning 
himself into charity again with Alma ; 
but his solitary meal in the dimly- 
lighted dining-room, which had seen 
so many pleasant Christmas gather- 
ings, was sufficiently depressing to 
make him not altogether displeased 
when Casabianca appeared, just as he 
was turning out for a stroll with a 
cigar in the grounds, before settling 
to the melancholy business to which 
he intended to give the rest of the 
evening. It was a soft, cloudy, win- 
ter’s night, with occasional gleams of 
a full moon through deep chasms of 
cloud, and fitful gusts of rain-laden 
west wind, making wild music among 
the old oaks of the avenue they strolled 
up and down. Wynyard’s thoughts 
soon wandered away from his com- 
panion, and were only brought back 
by fits and starts when his talk touched 
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upon topics that fitted in uncomfort- 
ably with his own reflections. Per- 
haps a spice of provocation at the 
slight to his powers of entertainment, 
and of mischievous pleasure, when he 
discovered that he had hit upon a 
topic that could produce a sensation, 
gave Casabianca courage to venture 
again and again on ground that he 
well knew to be dangerous. 

‘You don’t understand what I mean 
by saying that it’s very good-natured 
of Mrs. Kirkman, the old fat one, you 
know, to make much of Emmie, and 
never to say anything disparaging of 
her—well—of her relations, when she 
is in the room. You don’t under- 
stand? I should have thought you'd 
have had more nous. I understood 
well enough when Emmie and mother 
talked about it just now. Mother 
began by telling Emmie something 
that old Mrs. Kirkman was heard to 
say when she was down here about 
Al what, you think I had 
better not repeat it, as it was not 
meant for you to hear? Oh, as you 
please; I don’t care to repeat what 
people ain’t anxious to hear, only I 
thought you wanted to understand, 
you gave such a start when I began 
about the Kirkmans at first. I’ve 
plenty to say, if you'll only listen. I 
had begun to tell you the names of 
our eleven, and the matches they 
played in last year, and can go on 
with that if you like it better.” By 
the time they had again reached the 
same spot in the avenue, however, 
Casabianca, like a fly driven from a 
sore spot, was circling round to the 
vexed topic again. “By Jove! how 
jolly the moon looks, coming out from 
under that cloud. How it shows off 
everything, to be sure. There, now, 
just look between the trees—do you see 
something shining on that little hill 
to your right, a good way off? Can 
you guess what it is? I can. It’s 
the great gilt ball on the observatory 
at Golden Mount, shining like a star. 
If you carry your eye down, you'll see 
the outline of all the other buildings 
against the sky. A big place, isn’t it? 
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That second larger spot shining in the 
moonlight will be the dome of the 
great glass-house, the winter garden, 
that every one talks about so much.”’ 

Wynyard stood still as he was de- 
sired, and looked at the massive out- 
line with some curiosity, remembering 
as he looked, that Alma had reproached 
him for not having accompanied her 
there to guard her against being over- 
come by its attractions. This time 
last year the ordeal was going on ; the 
gilt ball and the winter garden, the 
great staring, magnificent new house 
were being weighed against such recol- 
lections and such confessions of early 
love as he had been thinking over in 
the schoolroom just now. How near 
had she ever been in thought to yield- 
ing? He hated the question, and 
himself for asking it. 

“Yes, I suppose that is Golden 
Mount,” he remarked, as they turned 
back towards the house ; “ but how do 
you come to recognise it so quickly ? 
You have never been here since it was 
built, have you?” 

“No, but I heard enough about it, 
and on a day that I’m not likely to 
forget. It was when they settled I 
was to go to Christ’s Hospital, and 
Emmie travel abroad with Aunt Rivers 
instead of Alma; I was in Aunt 
Rivers’s dressing-room, and I heard 
every word of the talk, and I have 
not forgiven Uncle and Aunt Rivers 
for it yet. Not that I ain’t getting 
on very well where I am, and like it 
fairly, petticoats and all. But it was 
riling, you must allow, to hear oneself 
treated as a sort of make-weight thrown 

in to persuade mother to further Aunt 
Rivers’s plans for securing Golden 
Mount to Miss Alma. How she went 
on about the Kirkmans and Golden 
Mount; and whata pity it would be to 
take Alma out of the way of the good 
luck that had come to her. Just for 
nothing too, as it turned out, for, after 
all the trouble they took, and the talk 
and fuss there was about it, Alma— 
but, oh! I say, I beg your pardon, I'd 
forgotten ‘twas you she was engaged 
to now—I had, indeed, just for the 
F 2 
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moment, I really was thinking only of 
the shame it was that I should have 
to wear these miserable yellow stock- 
ings so long after she has changed her 
mind, and got something she likes still 
better for herself. I can’t change, 
and get what I like as easily as all that 
you see,” 

Casa looked boldly up into Wyn- 
yard’s face for sympathy and condo- 
lence, but seeing an expression there 
that startled him, he was awed into 
silence for the whole length of the 
avenue, till they were again standing 
before the front door. 

Then, fearing to be dismissed with- 
out an invitation to enter, he found 
his voice again. 

“ You are not offended, are you? I 
really did not mean to say anything 
you would not like to hear, but you 
see things are so changed. When I’m 
talking to you like this, it does slip 
out of my head that you are Lord 
Anstice, and that it’s you my cousin 
Alma is going to marry. I never 
thought of such a thing when I knew 
you before.” 

“‘ As your cousin condescending to 
marry me, eh?” said Wynyard, smil- 
ing; “you are an outspoken young 
man certainly, and I don’t know that 
we need quarrel for that ; but I advise 
you to take a hint and be a little more 
discreet in your reminiscences when 
we meet again. Dismiss all you have 
heard or imagined about the Kirk- 
mans, from this day forth from your 
memory, and we shall get on all the 
better together. You understand?” 

“ All right,” said Casa, imperturb- 
ably; “and you'll let me come in, won't 
you, to take a look round the place ? 
Perhaps I sha’n’t have another chance, 
as the new people are coming in soon ; 
and besides, there was something else 
I wanted to tell you.” 

Wynyard drily remarked that Casa’s 
confidences so far had not been so 
agreeable as to make him particularly 
anxious for more. 

Casa’s loquacity was not so easily 
quenched, however. 

“Tt has not anything whatever to 
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do with the Kirkmans, I promise 
you,” he began, when he had taken a 
hasty survey of the hall and staircase, 
and returning to the dining-room, had 
planted himself on the edge of a 
bureau Wynyard was unlocking. “It 
ain’t about the Kirkmans; it’s only 
something I remember about the last 
time I was here—something that’s on 
my mind, and that I daren’t talk about 
at home, so I’d best have it out with 
you and get rid of it. It all came 
back upon me when Mildie mentioned 
in the waggonette that mother had 
been busy seeing to the big house 
being smartened up and made ready 
for you. Poor mother! I know what 
she was thinking about when she had 
the stair-carpets put down, and ordered 
a fire to be lighted in the hall, and 
that great curtain put up to keep out 
the draught ; and you ain’t the delicate 
little chap that has just had scarlet 
fever. I daresay you wonder (know- 
ing what the Rivers’s are, as you must 
do by this time) to hear that we Wests 
were ever invited to pay a visit to 
Longhurst; but we weren’t invited. 
This is how it happened. Some of us 
were ill two years ago. Mother took 
us to Ramsgate for a month, and father 
came to fetch us home at the end of 
the time. Poor little Willie had been 
getting worse instead of better, and as 
mother heard Aunt Rivers was staying 
here all by herself, she wrote to propose 
that she and father and Willie and 
I should come to Longhurst on the 
way home, and stop a few days, to 
give us all another change. Father 
did not like it, but mother hoped 
that when Aunt Rivers saw how 
seedy poor little Willie was, she 
would invite him to stay on in the 
country for the rest of the summer, 
and keep me with him to amuse him 
when she and father went back to 
town. So she risked it, though I 
know she was trembling all through 
the journey lest anything should 
happen to annoy poor father, and 
make him feel he was not welcome. 
Well, we got here in a cab, for there 
was no waggonette sent to meet us, 
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and I shall never forget the look that 
came over father’s face as soon as ever 
we were well inside the house—no stair- 
carpets, no curtains, everything done 
up in dirty newspapers, and Aunt 
Rivers taking us to a little fusty- 
smelling back room, in the servants’ 
part of the house, to have a school- 
room tea there all together. Father, 
who if he had nothing to eat but the 
sole of an old shoe would expect it to 
be served to him properly! Aunt 
Rivers kept on explaining to mother 
how she was here alone because Sir 
Francis and her daughters had gone 
off to stay with some grand countess or 
another, and that she would not make 
strangers of relations like ourselves 
by having the house put in order for 
us. ‘ Poor relations,’ I heard father 
mutter to himself, and mother turned 
white, for she knew well enough then 
what would happen, and it did happen. 
Father insisted on our leaving Long- 
hurst early next morning, though it 
was a wet day, and Willie’s cough had 
been very bad all night, and a miserable 
journey we all had home to be sure. 
Everybody but me down in the lowest 
dumps you can imagine. Willie died, 
you know, a month or two afterwards. 
I don’t suppose anything could have 
made any difference. No one said a 
word; I don’t think mother ever told 
even Emmie about the stair-carpets ; 
but I know what she thought, though 
I never talked of it to any one until 
now. She used to come up into our 
attic of a night to hear the little ones 
say their prayers, and when she said 
the Lord’s prayer with Willie the last 
week or two, and he was almost too 
weak to speak the words, I noticed a 
choking there was in her voice, when- 
ever she came to—‘ As we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’ I 
know she had a struggle every night 
to do that for Aunt Rivers—thinking 
of those blessed stair-carpets. I ain’t 
a saint like mother, and I can’t say 
that I have forgiven her yet, so far at 
least as to forget the difference between 
rich and poor relations. I heard you 
say once that you had been snubbed 
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by her yourself when you were poor, 
so you won't be very much surprised 
or disgusted, will you, if I don’t 
change my feelings towards Aunt 
Rivers, even when she is your mother- 
in-law, and Alma your wife! As you 
did talk of asking me to come and see 
you at Leigh, it’s only fair to give you 
warning.” 

““Very well,” said Wynyard, “1am 
warned ; and nowif you will leave the 
bureau, and let me get at the drawer 
I want, I'll promise you that at all 
events you shall find carpets on the 
stairs whenever you come to Leigh. 
I would forget that old unfortunate 
visit to Longhurst, if I were you ; it’s 
a bad habit to think of oneself as a 
poor relation, and you won't have any 
temptation for it for the future with 
Alma and me._ There, let us shake 
hands, and say good-bye, on an under- 
standing that no allusions to Kirkmans 
or stair-carpets are to be allowed when 
we meet again.” 

It was a full hour after Casabianca 
took his departure before Wynyard 
turned his attention to the contents 
of the bureau drawer, and meanwhile 
his thoughts were not pleasantly occu- 
pied. A schoolboy’s foolish chatter, 
telling him nothing new, for, as Casa- 
bianca had truly said, he had known 
Lady Rivers too long and too well to 
receive any fresh light on her charac- 
ter at this date. What did that 
matter to him, so long as Alma stood 
clear, in generous truthfulness and 
strong youthful indignation of the 
petty meannesses and worldlinesses 
amid which she had grown up? Yes, 
so long as she did stand quite clear. 
His thoughts, ever circling round the 
same point, did not come to any defi- 
nite conclusion, but they had one prac- 
tical result, which, however, Wynyard 
did not consciously connect with his 
doubts of Alma. He avoided the in- 
mates of the north lodge during the 
two days of his stay at Longhurst, and 
managed to complete his business and 
execute various commissions for Lady 
Rivers without making an appeal to 
Mrs. West for help. It might be her 
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sad face he dreaded the sight of, or it 
might be Emmie’s. Anyhow, his de- 
termination to keep out of their way 
went so far that, when, during a last 
walk in the grounds he saw two dis- 
tant figures in black approaching the 
house, he turned hastily in an oppo- 
site direction, and set out on a long 
circuit of the park, which did not bring 
him home again till after dusk. A 
little packet had been left at the house 
while he was away, and caught his eye 
as soon as he entered his sitting-room. 
It was directed to Madame Antoine 
Barbou, Le Vallon des Orangiers, La 
Roquette—favoured by Lord Anstice, 
in the corner. 

Wynyard thought as he put it 
into his pocket-book that Madame 
Barbou was tolerably certain to re- 
ceive her long-delayed wedding pre- 
sent this time. The ruby ring still 
lingered in an inner fold of the same 
receptacle, just where he had put it 
when he took it from Emmie’s little 
letter; and it had so often brought 
back disagreeable reflections when his 
eye fell upon it unexpectedly, that he 
was not likely to lose a good occasion 
to rid himself of it. Objects that 
awaken painful recollections, however, 
have something the character of birds, 
and sometimes persist in attaching 
themselves to those who most wish 
them away. The Cairngorm brooch 
had not yet come to the end of its 
adventures as a love-token, and was 
not destined to grace Madame Barbou’s 
bosom till days when her bridal 
honours had long been left behind. 


CHAPTER XL. 
LA ROQUETTE IN WINTER. 


THE magnolia-trees in front of the 
chateau looked almost as fresh and 
green as they had looked in the spring, 
when Wynyard came out on the morn- 
ing after his arrival at La Roquette, to 
take a turn under them before the 
early breakfast, which Madame de 
Florimel always took English-fashion, 
with her guests, in her favourite 


sitting-room opening on to the garden. 
At the first glance around, Wynyard 
thought there was very little in the 
scene before him to mark the change 
of season. The sunshine falling on 
the dry, dusty road was almost as hot 
and yellow as when he had last basked 
in it ; the shadows of the broad-leaved 
trees lay as clearly defined along the 
path ; the olives on the slope above 
were only a shade greyer; the pines 
on the near hills a thought more 
dusky; the distant mountains as 
softly shaded in lilacs and blues, till 
they melted into the snow-range, 
which had not yet received its winter 
crown of new snow. Hardly a touch 
of change to show that it was mid- 
winter, instead of spring, revealed 
itself to his first eager gaze ; but when 
his eye had for some time taken in the 
familiar beauty of the landscape, a 
perception stole in that he was view- 
ing it under a new aspect. One little 
token after another forced itself on 
his notice, showing that even here, in 
nature’s choicest playground, the ac- 
tive pulsings of growth and change 
had been stilled for a time. It was 
not, as in northern climates, a frozen 
death-like trance that held the forces 
of nature in abeyance: here it was 
rather as if a musical pause had come 
in the full-toned chorus of life—a 
moment’s lull—to prepare the year 
for the fresh burst of music, the 
new throb of vitality which vineyard 
and garden, olive-grove and hill, were 
awaiting. Yes, it was winter, not 
spring. Down there a fig-tree shows 
its dry skeleton arms among the ever- 
green shrubs, a memento that “ the 
time for the singing of birds” is not 
yet. The quince-trees are bare on the 
church-hill, the small stunted oaks by 
the river show conspicuous in a rich 
red-brown livery of faded leaves. It 
is winter, not spring. Nature has 
fallen asleep here too, but on a couch 
of flowers, overlaid with the treasures 
she dropped from her hands when she 
went to sleep; richly scented over- 
blown roses, branches laden with 
luscious slow-ripening fruits. Fresb 
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evidence of this was before Wynyard’s 
eyes when he turned from looking over 
the landscape to the chiteau. There, 
at the open window, with a bunch of 
yellow tea-roses in her hand, stood 
Madame de Florimel, beckoning him 
to come in to breakfast. Close beside 
her (for a few minutes ago the early 
morning mass had come to an end, and 
the women were flocking out of church) 
stood Madelon, just lifting from a 
basket on her arm the Christmas of- 
fering she had brought for Madame— 
a great bunch of grapes from the shel- 
tered vineyard behind Pére Barbou’s tall 
white house on the hill, where grapes 
ripened slowly, and grew luscious and 
full-flavoured at Christmas-time, and 
some red pommes d’amour from her 
mother’s garden in the valley—-the 
whole fastened together in a wreath, 
which, in spite of its Bacchanalian 
character, Madame was expected to 
suspend in the hall in honour of the 
belle féte Madelon was wishing her, 
when Wynyard came up. Fresh 
dimples and smiles broke out on her 
pleasant face at sight of him. 

“Ah! if Antoine had but known 
that Monsieur would be visible so 
early, the hope of seeing him would 
have brought him quickly enough to 
the village. Truly he had not been 
so eager to take the first opportunity 
of attending to his duty as might be 
wished. Monsieur would understand, 
however, there were the mules to 
attend to, and the men were all alike, 
ready at an excuse, to send their 
mothers and wives to pray in their 
place. Not that Antoine was alto- 
gether negligent, or would fail to be 
present at the great mass at eleven 
o'clock, and to pay his respects to 
Madame and to Monsieur also.” 

Madelon’s shyness had altogether 
melted away during her eight months 
of matronhood, and she chattered on 
volubly while she turned over the 
remaining contents of her basket to 
pick a bouquet for Wynyard from the 
flowers that had been scattered over 
her offering. 

“ Tenez,” she cried at last, “I’ve 
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no May roses to offer Monsieur to-day, 
but here is a little bunch of white 
violets, the first I have gathered since 
last spring. What is more, I plucked 
them from about the roots of the old 
olive-tree near my mother’s house, 
where Mademoiselle Emmée loved to 
sit when the anemones were in bloom. 
Have I not pointed out the place a 
hundred times to Antoine, and do we 
not speak of the sweet demoiselle, 
and of Monsieur too, every time we 
pass? Poor as the blossoms are, Mon- 
sieur will accept them for a /féte-day 
bouquet, and wear them with pleasure 
even, will he not?” 

There was a meaning, congratula- 
tory twinkle in Madelon’s bright eyes 
as she held up her flowers, which Wyn- 
yard hardly knew how to meet; and 
encouraged perhaps by the shade of 
embarrassment in his voice when he 
thanked her, Madelon added, “But 
how then is the dear, good young 
lady? Monsieur will have seen her 
lately, and perhaps even brings a 
word of greeting from her to us. Ah! 
how often we talk about her, Antoine 
and I; and what a happy day that 
will be for every one in the valley 
when Monsieur brings her to see us 
again, as no doubt will happen one 
day.” 

After this hint, Wynyard would 
have found it awkward to bring out 
the little packet Emmie had entrusted 
him with, so he confined himself to a 
promise of calling at Madame Barbou’s 
house in the course of the day, and 
made a hasty retreat through the 
window into the salon, where Madame 
was by this time waiting at the break- 
fast-table to pour out his coffee. 

“Do not the people know what is 
to happen to me on New-Year’s Day?” 
he asked Madame de Florimel while 
he was drinking it. ‘‘I should have 
thought, as gossip is so rife at La 
Roquette, and its inhabitants take so 
much kindly interest in my affairs, 
that the prospect of such an interesting 
event would have become known among 
them somehow.” 

“The news will keep .until after 
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the belle féte is over,” said Madame, 
shortly. ‘Weare simple souls here, 
most of us, with few events in our lives, 
and the impressions of last spring have 
not faded from our remembrance as 
quickly as with people who see more 
of the world. Let me give my 
neighbours all the time possible to 
mitigate their surprise.” 

This little growl was, however, the 
only mark of discontent with the pre- 
sent state of affairs that Madame 
permitted herself during her morning 
meal with Wynyard and during the 
two sunny hours they afterwards spent 
in strolling about the chiteau-garden. 
Perhaps she felt that she had gone a 
little too far even in saying so much 
as this, for she treated Wynyard to an 
especially gracious and sympathetic 
mood for the rest of the morning. 
Joseph-Marie and the chiteau politics 
were kept in an unusual degree in the 
background, while she turned the con- 
versation on the late occurrences at 
Leigh, questioning Wynyard on the 
particulars of Mrs. Anstice’s last ill 
ness and death, and listening to his 
projects for the future well-being of 
the place of which he was now sole 
master. Alma’s name naturally came 
in here, and Madame went so far as 
to accord some not ungrudging praise 
to her beauty, and to the talents for 
society that would make her a valu- 
able helpmate to Wynyard when he 
would have to assume the position 
among the magnates of the county, that 
was his due. The bell, tinkling for 
the mid-day service, was heard while 
they were still talking, and Madame 
hastened into the house to get her 
prayer-book, and on her return invited 
Wynyard to accompany her across the 
road to church. She explained that 
there was just now no English service 
within reach—and, besides, how can 
one help wishing to kneel down with 
one’s neighbours on Christmas Day ? 
All the villagers seemed to be collected 
on the church hill, and the little open 
space by the door, under the trees, had 
been temporarily turned into a minia- 
ture fair. Booths had been put up for 





the sale of cakes, flavoured with orange- 
flower, bon-bons, pictures, and medals, 
and the young men of the place and 
the children were hanging in groups 
about them, proposing by and by per- 
haps to pass into the shady church for 
a few minutes when the last bell rang 
and the host was elevated, so as 
to secure the consciousness of having 
fulfilled a duty at the smallest pos- 
sible expenditure of time. The inside 
of the church was, however, fairly well 
filled when Madame and Wynyard took 
their places, just as the small proces- 
sion, headed by the old curé, had 
reached the altar, All the candles in 
the church were lighted, and the vari- 
ous side altars decked with artificial 
flowers, tawdry, perhaps, and not even 
clean, but sufficiently attractive to draw 
a great many eyes to them ; round, 
wondering children’s eyes, which had 
not yet seen the /éte flowers so often 
as not to look in hope of discovering 
fresh beauties,—and aged eyes, to 
whom they were in truth Ebenezers, 
witnesses of past blessings, reminders 
of sorrows overcome, speaking with 
familiar faces of memories which their 
yearly re-appearance had peacefully 
measured out. Madame kept her eyes 
dutifully fixed on her book, but Wyn- 
yard allowed his to wander, not criti- 
cally, but sympathetically to the faces 
of the worshippers. Was it worship 
exactly? A service droned on in the 
old priest’s husky monotone, accom- 
panied by the shrill voices of the 
village scholars. At certain intervals 
knees were devoutly bent, and heads 
bowed; a few old women here and 
there had books in their hands, and 
their lips went on moving, but on 
Christmas Day, you see, at La 
Roquette, it was the custom to bring 
all the babies under a year old to 
church, to show the progress they had 
made since their christening to the 
King of angels in His guise of a baby. 
How could it be but that proud young 
mothers, and doting grandmothers, and 
sympathetic neighbours, or friends from 
distant valleys, should notice this pro- 
gress as well, and telegraph glances 
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of congratulation and inquiry to each 
other across the church? Toinette, 
who was married here at this time 
last year, and who lives ten miles 
away on the mountain, has brought 
her baby, and Pauline, who, after 
seven years of childless marriage, re- 
ceived the crown of motherhood only 
three months ago, is lifting hers to the 
height of her arms that old paralytic 
Mére Barbou, who only comes to 
church on Christmas Day, may get a 
full view of her boy’s beauty. Is it 
worship? Or, if not, may not the 
loving thoughts that fill hearts to 
overflowing, the friendly sympathetic 
glances that pass from eye to eye, the 
soft cooings and babblings, reverently 
hushed with mother’s kisses—may not 
these be as acceptable as worship to 
Him who makes Himself known as 
the Babe of Bethlehem to-day? The 
old verger came round with his jingling 
pewter-plate before this question re- 
ceived a satisfactory solution in Wyn- 
yard’s mind, and half-absently, half 
under the influence of these reflec- 
tions, he dropped in an offering 
of English gold pieces, at which 
Madame de Florimel frowned, for she 
knew how it would be talked of in the 
village, and compared with the modest 
Christmas offering which Monsieur le 
Comte permitted himself when he hap- 
pened to be staying at the chiteau at 
Christmas-time. 

Madame de Florimel had business 
at Terres Blanches for the afternoon, 
and when she heard of Wynyard’s in- 
tention of calling on Madame Antoine 
Barbou, she proposed that he should 
drive first to the Maisonette, and then 
take the short cut through the vine- 
yard to Madame Barbou’s house, re- 
turning to rejoin her when the visit 
was paid, so as to secure a passing 
glimpse of the principal features of 
her mountain farm, in its winter 
aspect. 

“Not,’”’ Madame observed, as Wyn- 
yard was slowly driving her up the 
steep hill, where the clump of cac- 
tuses grew, “not that I mean now 
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to keep true to the promise I rashly 
made one afternoon last spring. You 
may remember, unless more important 
events have swept everything that was 
promised or implied on that occasion 
out of your mind—the promise that I 
should give up possession of Terres 
Blanches to you as soon as you were 
married, as well as leave it to you in 
my will when I died. I have no right 
to go back from my word perhaps, but 
it was given under such different cir- 
cumstances, on such a different under- 
standing, that I feel sure you will see 
the reason of my change of purpose.”’ 

Wynyard hastened to assure Madame 
that he had no covetous desires after 
the possession of Terres Blanches, 
paradise as he held it to be. Then, 
suddenly withdrawing his eyes from 
the clump of cactus, at which he had 
been looking, to fix them steadily on 
Madame’s face, he added—“ But do 
not suppose I had forgotten your 
generous intention, or anything else 
that was spoken or implied that day. 
I have tried too hard to forget it all, 
to succeed very well ; there—that was 
a larger admission than I at all in- 
tended to make, and to qualify it, 
and justify myself somewhat, I should 
like you to know that no other promise 
was made to be broken that day but 
your own. 

Madame put her hand over Wyn- 
yard’s unoccupied hand, and her face 
cleared. 

“That is well; that relieves me of 
some self-blame, at all events. And 
now, one thing more, you were not 
engaged to Miss Rivers the whole time 
—you were not playing with my dear 
little Emmie, and deceiving me, just 
when I thought we were more united 
in heart than I have been with any 
relative for years?” 

It was Wynyard’s face that clouded 
now. Madame de Florimel was sur- 
prised to see the deep flush of anger 
and pain that overspread it. 

“Do you take me for a villain?” he 
cried. ‘‘I wonder you let me come 
to see you, and sit beside you in the 
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carriage, if you have been thinking 
such things of me. I wonder you 
ever spoke to me again.” 

“Do you?” Madame answered. 

“ Alas! you see I know already too 
much of men! I should have to be 
very silent—there would have been 
very little intercourse with those be- 
longing to me in my life, if I had kept 
entirely aloof from them at every 
offence. You must allow, too, re- 
membering our conversation the last 
time we were at Terres Blanches to- 
gether, that there was much in your 
conduct that may well have puzzled 
me.” 

“And myself too,” said Wynyard, 
gloomily. ‘Don’t expect me to ex- 
plain or excuse myself, for I can’t. In 
spite of a good deal of curious self- 
questioning, I believe I have as little 
comprehension of how it has all come 
about as you can have. ‘ Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?’ 
I should have asked if any one had 
prophesied the various changes of mind 
I have passed through since this time 
last year. What remains, however, is 
that I am to be married on New Year's 
Day to Alma Rivers, whom I loved 
long ago, and do love, and there is no 
use in saying more about it. Luckily, 
there is the Maisonette in sight already, 
and if I mistake not, Jean Baptiste 
has spied us out from the top of the 
medlar tree, where he was no doubt 
looking after the last gleanings of 
Madame’s fruit. He will have roused 
the house, and there will be a crowd 
at the gate to welcome us before we 
have managed this last steep bit of the 
road. If I wish to escape further 
embarrassing questions, I think I had 
better beat a retreat through the 
lucerne and round by the rose-tree 
hedge into the valley.”’ 

But Madame would not hear of her 
escort deserting her thus basely in 
sight of the goal, She insisted on 
being driven up to the front door of 
the Maisonette. 

When once they had alighted to- 
gether, she detained Wynyard another 


minute or two—minutes that had the 
destinies of two lives on their wings— 
to observe how many summer flowers 
were lingering in the sunny front 
border that caught every ray of 
southern sunshine. Yet even here, 
in spite of genial warmth and flowers, 
it was winter that reigned, not 
spring. 

“What was there in the smiling 
landscape to betoken his sovereignty?” 
Wynyard asked himself, when at last 
Madame had set him free to take the 
road to the valley. Was it the 
silence? Ah, yes, how still every- 
thing was around him ! 

Wynyard stopped and listened. He 
had moved so far away from Madame 
and La Fermitre, that their voices, 
eager on some domestic matter, made 
only one note in the distance. What 
a contrast it was to the full chorus of 
sounds he had been used to hear on 
this very spot a few months ago. The 
green frogs were all silent, lying hidden 
in their olive-shaded tank at the 
bottom of the garden. The cicalas’ 
eternal song had ceased from the trees 
and the grass. No nightingales called 
to each other now from side to side of 
the ravine, nor answering human voices 
of labourers at work among the vines. 
A depth of quiet reigned from hill to 
hill as far as the eye could reach. No 
movement anywhere, not even the 
flutter of a bird. 

A minute longer, and the deep still- 
ness to which Wynyard listened was 
broken. A shrill whistle came, and 
the sound of regular footsteps patter- 
ing down the road. The factewr, with 
his bag of letters, bringing news from 
the outside world, had come in sight 
of the Maisonnette, and was calling 
the attention of the inhabitants to 
his approach. 

Wynyard, though he was already 
close to the vineyard gate, turned and 
walked back towards the house, The 

pause of thought, the hush, the sacred 
silence was over—at least for him. 
Here was business, here was anxiety, 
personified by the old /acteur, and he 
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had of his own accord gone to meet 
it. 

Madame de Florimel and La Fer- 
mitre came up and stood with Wyn- 
yard watching the old man as he un- 
strapped his wallet, at the bottom of 
the steps where Emmie used to stand 
expecting him. 

The last letter to come out was one 
for Wynyard, and Madame handed it 
to him with a meaning smile, not lost 
on any of the bystanders. 

‘From San Remo, of course?’’ she 
said, 

“Not at all,” Wynyard answered, 
after a hasty glance at the address. 
“Do not you see the English stamp and 
postmark? It comes from Leigh, and 
has gone first to Longhurst, I see, and 
been directed on.” 

“‘ Ah, I only glimpsed a lady’s hand, 
and drew my own conclusion from the 
thickness of the letter. Not a safe 
proceeding with a man of such large 
correspondence with ladies as your- 
self.” 

“That large correspondence is an- 
other false conclusion. I have only 
two lady correspondents in the world, 
and this one of the two, Miss Moore, 
can hardly have anything more import- 
ant to write to me about than the 
Leigh charities, which fell into her 
hands during Mrs. Anstice’s illness.” 

The talk was in English, but Ma- 
dame Dallon seemed interested in it, 
for she drew a little nearer, and her 
broad smiling face suddenly took an 
expression of perplexity and recollec- 
tion. 

“Monsieur has a letter,” she ex- 
claimed, putting her finger to the end 
of her nose, with a puzzled air, “ Tenez, 
regardez un peu, will he permit that 
I cast my eye on the outside? Yes, 
yes, that recalls to my mind something 
which escaped me till this very mo- 
ment, but of which I doubtless ought 
to have spoken to Madame some weeks 
ago. It was during the time while 
we were busy drawing off the wine 
from our big cask, that wine which 
tasted so well, and which Madame 


ordered us to put into bottles to be 
ready for Monsieur le Comte when he 
should send for it. Madame will re- 
member the anxiety it cost us, and 
will not blame me too much for 
having put the letters aside on the 
shelf, the moment after I discovered 
them lying among the corks in my 
bureau drawer, and for having always 
forgotten to speak about them to Ma- 
dame till now, when seeing this letter 
in Monsieur’s hand recalled them to 
my mind. I speak of two thick 
letters directed to Monsieur Anstice, 
which have remained unopened in my 
bureau drawer among the corks since 
Monsieur left La Roquette last spring. 
No, Madame, I am not mistaken,” for 
Wynyard and Madame de Florimel 
simultaneously uttered an exclamation 
of incredulity. “Stay, they are on 
the shelf at this moment, and if Mon- 
sieur and Madame will follow me into 
the north store-room they will see.” 

“Printed papers, no doubt,’’ re- 
marked Wynyard, “which in a lazy 
mood I must have buried among the 
corks one afternoon, though I don’t 
remember anything of the kind. It 
is hardly worth while waiting for 
them, is it?” 

He followed Madame de Florimel 
into the house, however, with some 
dawning curiosity, as to which of the 
moods of last spring, what particular 
day or incident, the disinterred letters 
would bring back. It was quite cer- 
tain to be one to which his present 
feelings were sufficiently alien to 
make the contrast piquant. 

Madame Dallon had the packet in 
her hand already, when he entered the 
room, and was blowing away the ac- 
cumulated dust of many weeks from 
its upper surface before handing it to 
him. 

Madame de Florimel intercepted it 
on its way, to satisfy her curiosity 
first. 

“Two letters unopened, positively, 
you see, Wynyard, and their latest 
postmark the 3rd of May. So long 
ago, and you have never missed them. 
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I trust no important communication 
may be found within.” 

“Not likely,” said Wynyard, 
stretching out his hand to reclaim his 
own long lost property. 

“But how could Lord Anstice’s 
letters have found their way into 
your bureau drawer among the corks, 
Madame Dallon?” persisted Madame 
de Florimel. “The third of May; 
why, that was the very morning 
we started on our mountain tour! 
They must have been delivered here 
an hour or two before we left. I 


recollect it all perfectly; Jean 
Baptiste brought me some letters 


while I was waiting in the car- 
riage. Why were not these among 
them? If you remember, Wynyard, 
you never came up to the house at 
all that day.” 

Wynyard made no answer ; he had 
turned over the uppermost letter with 
the London postmark directed in a 
clerkly hand, and had come upon a 
half-sheet of note-paper which lay 
between the two letters, entangled in 
the folds of the second envelope ; he 
was stupidly staring at some words 
written on it, as if the surprise of 
seeing them were drawing his eyes 
from his head. 

Madame turned impatiently to La 
Fermicre. 

‘“* But this is perplexing,” she went 
on; “how can I have confidence for 
the future in allowing my letters to 
be kept at the Maisonette, if accidents 
of this kind can happen? If Jean 
Baptiste is capable of hiding letters 
among the corks; how do I know how 
many of my son’s may not be lying in 
other drawers of the bureau at this 
moment? It must be inquired into!” 

“ Jean Baptiste—the poor child!” 
exclaimed Madame, hotly; ‘‘ how 
should he be capable of such con- 
duct! If you talk of hiding, I 
may as well tell Madame ‘the truth, 
though the notion that the young 
English lady, who was so proud as 
hardly to allow herself to be spoken 
with, should have any other motive in 
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putting the letters into the drawer 
than that nobody wanted them, had 
not entered my mind, till Madame used 
the word hiding. Indeed, I should 
have made a point of bringing the 
packet to the chiteau myself, had not 
Jean Baptiste told me, on the very 
day when we turned them out from 
among the corks, that he himself saw 
the young lady drop the letters into 
the drawer and shut it quickly, while 
he was looking on at her through the 
window. What could I suppose but 
that she would tell Madame and 
Monsieur Anstice what she had done, 
when she joined them in the carriage 
half an hour afterwards, and that 
they had not thought it worth while 
to inquire further?! If I have judged 
wrongly, I trust Madame will forgive 
me. I trust, indeed, that Monsieur 
finds no ill tidings in the letters that 
have been so long in coming to 
him ?” 

The last sentence was uttered in 
quite a different tone of voice from 
the previous ones. Madame Dallon’s 
eyes had strayed, while she was speak- 
ing, to Wynyard’s face, and a sudden 
perception of how strangely it had 
changed during the last few minutes, 
had come over her. Madame de 
Florimel looked also, and there was 2 
sudden hush in the little room. 

Wynyard had drawn out the half- 
sheet of note-paper that lay between 
his letters, while Madame Dallon was 
speaking, and crushing it in his hand, 
had thrown it from him on to the 
ground, and then it was, when the 
writing on the second envelope became 
visible, that his countenance changed, 
so as to attract the attention of the 
other two. 

“ What is it, Wynyard?” Madame 
de Florimel said at last, alarmed by 
his fixed stare at the paper, and the 
grey pallor to which his cheeks and 
lips had turned. “ What is it? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost!” 

“Something like it,’ Wynyard 
answered, drawing a deep breath, and 
recovering himself with an effort. 
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“Look, Madame—but you will not 
know the writing as well as I do. 
Poor Ralph! This must have been 
the last letter he ever wrote, and the 
sending it almost the last thing he 
ever did. For, see, one of the post- 
marks is Kinsale, the place from 
which the boat sailed that went down 
with him.” 

“And to think of a letter of so 
much interest remaining for eight 
months shut up in Madame Dallon’s 
drawer!” exclaimed Madame de 
Florimel. ‘‘One cannot understand 
such carelessness ; one cannot imagine 
how such a thing could have oc- 
curred |” 

“But I have been explaining to 
Madame precisely how it did happen. 
Shall I then call for Jean Baptiste, 
and will Madame hear herself what he 
has to say? There can be no question 
of forgetting, for it was on the morn- 
ing of Madelon Clair’s wedding, and 
Jean Baptiste followed the facteur to 
the door, and saw him give the letters 
into the young English lady’s own 
hand. Like a child he peeped in at 
her through the open window of this 
wom to which she had carried them ; 
and if Madame or if Monsieur would 
like to cross-question him——” 

But Wynyard made a_ violent 
gesture of dissent. 

“No, no, let it alone ; ask no more 
questions, For MHeaven’s sake, 
Madame, let the matter rest!” he 
exclaimed, almost angrily to Madame 
de Florimel, who began to remonstrate. 
“Excuse me, I must be alone to read 
my letters, and I am going now to the 
valley. If I do not come back by 
the time you have finished your 
business here, do not wait for me. 
You will be able to find some one 
tlse to drive you home, shall you 
not?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Madame, “go, 
but mind you come back to the 
chiteau before dark, and looking a 
little less miserable if you can. 
After all, we have known of your 
poor cousin’s death this eight months, 








and that a letter, written by him a 
long time ago, should come to hand 
here, is startling, certainly; but it 
does not alter anything.” 

Wynyard was out of the house 
before Madame finished speaking, and 
as she did not, after his entreaty, like 
to question La Fermiére further, and 
as the business which had occupied 
her a few minutes ago seemed of smal! 
interest compared to this affair of the 
letters, she remained for some time 
longer in the little store-room, casting 
searching glances up at the high 
shelves, down into the deep drawers, 
in hopes of discovering some clue 
to the satisfaction of her curiosity. 
Her eye fell at last on the crumpled 
half-sheet of foreign note-paper which 
Wynyard had thrown from him, and, 
feeling convinced that whomsoever it 
concerned, it ought not to be left for 
everybody’s inspection, she picked it 
up, smoothed it out carefully, folded 
it, and put it inside her glove, to. 
restore it to its owner, if indeed 
Wynyard were its rightful owner. 

Madame had had no intention of 
reading the writing, but in the process 
of smoothing out the paper, the signa- 
ture, and a few words that went 
before, almost forced themselves upon 
her notice. “I hope to hear soon that 
you have acted successfully on my 
hint; I do so want one of us to be 
quite happy. Your affectionate sister, 
Constance Forest.” 

The words did not at first convey 
any particular meaning to her mind, 
but she reverted to them in thought 
again and again, while she hastily 
finished her business with Madame 
Dallon, during her ‘solitary drive 
home, and during the long hours when 
she waited in the chilly, dimly-lighted 
chateau drawing-room for Wynyard’s 
return. 

It was dark, pitch dark, before 
her waiting was over. Madame be- 
came uneasy, and even went again and 
again to the windows and undid the 
jalousies to look out on the road, made 
dimly visible by the reflected lights 
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from the houses in the village. What 
could there be in those letters of eight 
months ago to cause a person to stay 
out so many hours in the dark and the 
increasing chill of a winter’s evening ? 
Madame would not allow herself to 
feel positively alarmed, but the time 
passed slowly, and she could not by 
the most vigorous efforts force her- 
self to take in the purport of the 
Christmas-Day sermon she set herself 
to reading when the lights were 
brought in. Sometimes it was poor 
Ralph Anstice’s handwriting on the 
outside of that letter, which floated 
between her eyes and the printed 
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words; sometimes it was the sentence 
signed ‘ Constance Forest,’’ which 
perhaps she ought never to have read, 
and which now suggested a solution 
of the mystery of the hidden letters 
that would look probable, however 
reluctant she felt to entertain it, 
Should she mention the suspicion to 
Wynyard? How could she find words 
in which to convey such an insinua- 
tion against the woman who was to be 
his bride next week? On the other 
hand, how was a misgiving of such 
magnitude to be borne in silence? In 
spite of all her thinking, Madame 
could not come to any decision. 


To be continued. 


NOTE ON BURNS’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


ly my articles in recent numbers of 
this Magazine, I was compelled to con- 
jecture which poems might have filled 
up the four missing pages 23—26. I 
find that I have overlooked a note in 
an unknown hand on the last page of 
the volume :— 


“ Afar the illustrious exile roams.” —P. 24. 


This is the first line of the ode 
written for the anniversary of Charles 
Stuart’s birthday, December 31, 1787 
—when Burns was confined to his 
room in Edinburgh by a sprained 
foot, and relieving his loneliness by a 
vigorous interchange of letters with 
Clarinda, It was first published com- 
plete from the Glenriddell MSS. in 
1874, and is now printed in Mr. Scott 
Douglas’s edition. It consists of 59 
lines. Currie had previously pub- 
lished 23} lines from the middle of 
the ode. 


The first of the four missing pages, 
p. 23, must therefore almost certainly 
have contained Clarinda’s 12 lines, 
“Talk not of love ’—of which Sylvan- 
der writes to her :—‘ Your last verses 
have so delighted me that I have copied 
them in among some of my own most 
valued pieces, which I keep sacred for 
my own use.” They were sent to 
Burns on January 3, 1788, and he 
added 4 lines to them in a letter to 
her shortly after the new year. These 
4 verses would nearly fill up one page. 
On the three remaining pages there 
were the 59 lines of the “ Jacobite 
ode,” and the 27 lines of the “ Odeon 
the Memory of Mrs. Oswald,’’ which 
precede the last 4 at the top of p. 27. 
The two odes would naturally be 
written more closely than the verses. 
In the two most closely-written pages 
of the Common-place Book there are 
64 lines of verse. 

Wiuam Jack. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


Scnoot Boards, and especially that of 
London, are now the subject of so 
much discussion that an apology scarcely 
seems needed for a few pages on them 
bya member. The difficulty is rather 
to select topics from a subject affording 
matter for a volume, and the present 
article will chiefly be occupied with the 
relation of School Boards to voluntary 
effort, and the instruction given in the 
schools of the London Board. 

Perhaps the most serious charge made 
against the London School Board, as 
well in itself as because it is often 
made by those who on the whole are 
not unfriendly critics, is that whereas 
the Board was intended merely to 
supply the deficiency in voluntary 
effort, it has aimed at supplying the 
whole elementary education of the 
metropolis, so far as that burden is 
not borne by the parliamentary grant. 
Those who make this charge do not 
seem to remember that the establish- 
ment of School Boards radically altered 
the conditions under which voluntary 
effort exists. Before the Elementary 
Education Act 1870, subscriptions to 
elementary schools were a charity of 
which the recipients were the parents 
for whom the school fees were lightened, 
and the children whose parents could 
not have paid the necessary fees, But 
when that Act declared’ that accom- 
modation should be provided for all 
children “for whose elementary educa- 
tion efficient and suitable provision is 
not otherwise made,” and empowered 
School Boards to pay the fees for any 
child “ whose parent is in their opinion 
unable from poverty to pay the same,” 
both the children and the most indigent 
of the parents ceased to be recipients of 
the charity of subscribers. The educa- 
tion of the former, and the exemption 
of the latter from payment, were other- 
wise secured. The recipients became 


the ratepayers, who to the extent of the 
subscriptions are relieved of the burden 
they now must otherwise bear; and it 
would have needed some strong ad- 
ditional motive to maintain the flow of 
money, henceforth turned in favour 
of a class who, however worthy, have 
not generally proved interesting to 
the charitable. So far however from 
supplying any additional motive for 
subscribing, the existing ones were 
seriously weakened through the effect 
of the Act which allowed religious in- 
struction to be given in Board Schools, 
subject to no other restriction than that 
no catechism or formulary distinctive of 
any denomination should be taught. If 
indeed the Boards had generally decided 
to give only secular instruction, the 
religious motive for subscribing would 
have preserved all the importance which 
most people in England attach to re- 
ligious instruction being given as a part 
of the same school system with secular. 
But when the London Board and almost 
all others determined to give such re- 
ligious instruction as the Act permitted, it 
proved that that instruction was so gene- 
rally satisfactory to the Protestant Non- 
conformists as most seriously to diminish 
among them the practice of maintaining 
schools of their own. It may be pre- 
sumed that a similar result has been 
experienced, in a less degree, among 
those members of the Church of England 
who resemble the Nonconformists in 
not highly valuing catechisms and for- 
mularies. No statistical proof can be 
given of that fact, because in returns 
all Church schools are necessarily com- 
bined without distinction of party, but 
the following figures show the total 
effect which in the metropolis the 
Elementary Education Act 1870, to- 
gether with the action taken under it 
by the London Board, has had on the 
religious motives for subscribing to 
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schools, Of the 77,101 places in effi- 
cient voluntary schools which were 
added in the district of the London 
School Board during the first eight 
years of its operation, 55,327 were 
in Church schools, 12,634 in Roman 
Catholic, and only 9,140 in all others: 
and during the same period there were 
transferred to the Board, in schools 
efficient and inefficient, 40,235 places, 
of which only 17,700 had belonged to 
the Church, 

Besides the persons of the recipients 
and the nature of the motives, there 
are other respects in which the con- 
ditions for voluntary effort were affected 
by the establishment of the new system. 
The charity which founds an institution 
by subscriptions is put in motion with 
difficulty. It needs for the most part 
a case of distress, about which public 
feeling may be excited, and it is there- 
fore peculiarly ill adapted for extending 
elementary education in new districts 
at an even pace with the growth of 
population. Let the builder in a suburb 
overtake the schoolmaster, and no doubt 
a cry of educational distress will be 
raised on which voluntary schools will 
even now arise, though certainly not so 
plentifully as to put the schoolmaster 
abreast of the builder. But a School 
Board, having a public duty to perform, 
cannot fold its arms in order that a 
case of educational distress may be 
produced and arouse the charitable. If 
it did so, all real friends of education 
would denounce it, though they may 
now join in the complaint that the 
London Board does not limit itself to 
supplying the deficiency of voluntary 
effort. It is bound to proceed with the 
thankless task of seeing that the pro- 
vision of schools round the edge of 
London keeps such just pace with the 
want of them, that the cry on which 
charitable effort must so largely depend 
may never exist. And how little such 
effort is likely to do under those cir- 
cumstances may be judged from the 
fact that, of the 77,101 efficient places 
it has added in eight years only 19,219 
have been in new districts, 

Again, while since the legislation of 


1870 voluntary effort has been employed 
under less favourable conditions, the 
same legislation has enabled the Edu- 
cation Department, which has to judge 
of the efficiency of a school as qualify- 
ing it to share in the parliamentary 
grant, to require more from such effort. 
Mr. Alderson, one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, says in his general 
report for 1877: “The future of vol- 
untary schools will very much depend 
on the readiness of their managers to 
effect improvements, to remedy defects, 
and in particular to strengthen their 
staffs, to meet the immensely increased 
requirements of the new code. They 
have not, it is true, the long purse of 
their competitors to draw upon, but 
many circumstances are in their favour. 
It will not be inopportune to remind 
them that before 1870 schools were 
accepted on easier terms than now, 
when the standard of efficiency has 
greatly risen. Zhen the choice might 
lie between accepting or turning chil- 
dren out untaught into the streets, and 
this led to a lenient interpretation of 
the conditions of acceptance. Now 
there is a body in the background 
ready to step in and supply any de- 
ficiency, and bound by law to provide 
a school place for every child who re- 
quires one.” Some idea of the extent 
to which the increased demands of the 
Department have operated may be 
formed as follows. The 40,235 places 
transferred to the London School Board 
in the eight years already referred to 
were in 124 schools, of which 90 were 
treated as efficient at the beginning of 
1871. If we assume, in proportion to 
the number of schools, that 29,203 of 
the places were efficient, and deduct the 
number thus estimated to have been 
transferred from the 77,101 efficient 
places which were added, we get a 
balance of 47,898 places appearing to 
have been added by voluntary effort. 
Yet between Christmas 1870 and Christ- 
mas 1878 the number of places in 
efficient voluntary schools within the 
metropolitan district increased only from 
262,259 to 274,451, or by 12,192; a 
number less by 35,706 than the increase 
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calculated from the additions and trans- 
fers. Of the schools represented by 
this difference, a very large proportion 
were either abandoned or struck off 
the rolls of the Department, in conse- 
quence of the inability of the managers 
to satisfy the increased requirements of 
the Department; and these requirements, 
as Mr. Alderson points out, were due 
indirectly to the legislation of 1870. 

In carrying into effect the legislation 
of 1870, the London Board has been 
often accused of building schools in 
needless proximity to voluntary ones, 
and of emptying the latter by charging 
too low fees. As to the first of these 
accusations, it must be remembered 
when the number of voluntary places 
in all London is quoted that many of 
these are redundant, in parts from which 
population has ebbed away. And the 
question as to any given district is 
whether it is sufficiently provided for 
by the voluntary schools it contains : if 
it is not, and therefore a Board School 
has to be built, a site must be chosen 
with reference to the cost of purchase 
and to the convenience of the children, 
who must not have to go too far from 
their homes, and especially not across 
crowded thoroughfares. It is no ob- 
jection that the best site may be near 
a voluntary school, when the district 
served by both contains children enough 
for both. Neither can the necessity of 
a Board School for a given district be 
judged of by the mere number of 
vacant places in the efficient schools 
existing within it, These are some- 
times Roman Catholic or Jewish, and 
therefore not available for children of 
another faith, and sometimes endowed 
schools restricted by certain qualifications. 
Also in many voluntary schools the fee 
is too high for the poorer children with 
whom the district may abound, and 
many refuse to receive dirty or back- 
ward children, or those whose fees are 
likely to be in arrear; and in many the 
managers, with a view to the efficiency 
of their schools, allow nine square feet 
per child, though the accommodation is 
reckoned on the eight feet basis allowed 
as 8 minimum by the Education Depart- 
No, 241.—vou, Lx, 
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ment. It is no subject of complaint 
that the managers of voluntary schools 
are particular in selection and liberal in 
accommodation, now that other means 
of educating the lowest classes exist, 
and this may be counted as a set-off 
against the unfavourable conditions in 
other respects under which voluntary 
effort works since the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act was passed. Indeed in many 
schools the fees have been raised since 
that date. But then no objection 
should be made to the School Board 
supplying the deficiency ; and yet cases 
have occurred in which loud outcries 
have been raised against the erection 
of Board Schools by the managers of 
neighbouring voluntary schools which 
had indeed vacant places, but to which 
the poor children swarming around them 
were positively refused admittance. 

So little is the London School Board 
animated by an excessive desire for 
building that, on the report of its In- 
spectors, it admits certain schools as 
efficient for the attendance of children 
under the compulsory bye-laws, and 
therefore reckons them in estimating 
the requirements of the districts where 
they are situate, which are not admitted 
by the Department as efficient for the 
purpase of receiving the parliamentary 
grant. The Department, on the other 
hand, without the sanction of which 
the Board cannot build, has refused to 
allow for probable increase of popula- 
tion, the result of which refusal has 
been continual additions to the school 
buildings, amounting often to a doubling 
of the accommodation ; and in mary 
instances the sanction of the Depart- 
ment to the enlargement has had to be 
given almost immediately after the school 
was opened, while many schools have 
been enlarged twice. In the Chelsea 
division every Board School except three 
has been enlarged, and most have been 
so within a year of their opening. The 
last school opened in that division filled 
so fast that in less than a week the 
teachers were asking Her Majesty’s 
Inspector when he would allow the en- 
largement. Now enlargement is an 
expensive process. It implies partial 
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removal of existing buildings, not to 
mention the disfigurement of what 
remains of them, rebuilding of party 
walls, destruction of asphalted play- 
grounds, and so forth ; and it may well 
be questioned whether the chariness of 
the Department in the scale of the 
original buildings it sanctions has, on 
the whole, saved anything to the rate- 
payers. Much expense, too, might have 
been spared the ratepayers at a later 
stage, if the Department had allowed 
the Board, as in many cases it desired 
to do, to purchase land in a new district 
destined for the erection of artizans’ 
dwellings while it was still cheap, 
instead of waiting till it was built over. 
In spite of all these good intentions 
and checks, a good voluntary school in 
Westminster has been injured by the 
proximity of a Board School, which 
after all was wanted in the district, but 
was wrongly placed. Now this instance 
has been made so much of, for want of 
others, that whenever a new campaign 
is opened about the unfair conduct of 
the Board to voluntary schools, one 
looks for the Westminster case to re- 
appear, and is never disappointed. 

In the matter of fees, too, there has 
been none of that attempt to undersell 
the voluntary schools which has often 
been asserted. Those who make the 
assertion must surely be unaware that 
every fee proposed by the Board has 
already been suggested both by local 
managers knowing the needs of the 
district, and by the members for the 
division, and has to be sanctioned by 
the Department. But the London Board 
itself has been anxious to make the 
most it could by fees. Many of its 
children, who now pay a penny a week 
or more, had been in ragged schools 
where they not only paid nothing, but 
were bribed to attend by the promise 
of food. They improve so much un- 
der the effect of order, discipline, and 
regular work, that their former patrons 
hardly know them again; and the 
founder of a ragged school which had 
been drafted bodily into a Board School 
lately said to the present writer, “These 
are my children, but, like the demoniac 





in Scripture, they are now clothed and 
in their right mind.”” The Board has 
succeeded in raising the annual amount 
received in fees in its schools from an 
average of 6s. 10d. per head in 1873-4 
to one of 8s. 2d. at the present time, 
but that the process is one requiring the 
utmost caution is shown by the fact 
that in some cases raising the fees of a 
school already at work has had the 
effect of half emptying it. It should 
also be borne in mind that the com- 
pulsory attendance of children at school 
from 5 to 13 years of age bears with pe- 
culiar hardness upon the parents. So 
great is the demand for juvenile labour 
that almost any child of 10 years old 
and upwards can earn a few shillings 
a week. Those members who attend to 
the working of compulsion in their own 
districts know how frequently comes the 
application for total or partial exemption 
of a child from school attendance on 
the score that “he has found a little 
place,” and how difficult it is, in the 
face of such a plea, to consider the 
child’s future prospects in life rather 
than the immediate relief of the parents. 
On the whole it is astonishing how 
patient the people are under the opera- 
tion of a law which, for the present 
at least, bears upon them with great 
severity, having affected them pecuni- 
arily in three ways at once—the loss of 
their children’s labour, the school fees 
they are obliged to pay, and their share 
of the school rate, which must increase 
the rent even of the lodgers and other 
occupants who do not pay it directly. 
Surely this is an ample justification of 
the well-to-do artizans and small shop- 
keepers who avail themselves of the 
Board Schools. They indeed run some 
risk of their children suffering from 
contact with the street Arabs, but it is 
a set-off to the public that the latter 
are greatly improved by the good 
example of the former, and the im- 
provement is seen to be so rapidly 
produced that the danger to the more 
respectable children is soon sensibly 
diminished. 

It is certainly true that from the 
necessity here explained, and not from 

















any desire to undersell, the fees in the 
London Board Schools average lower 
than in voluntary schools. On the 
opening of a new Board School there 
is often at first some transfer of scholars 
to it which, though to be regretted, it 
is not in the power of rules to prevent, 
and which is partly founded on the 
desire of the children themselves for 
novelty. Indeed one of the new ex- 
periences of those who for the first 
time have to do with school life in 
London is the extent to which the 
children can determine to what school 
they will go, simply by giving their 
parents less trouble to insure their 
regular attendance at one than at 
another, not to mention that some 
parents do not even care to know where 
their children go. But that there is 
no permanent rush into the cheaper 
schools on the part of those who can 
afford dearer ones is proved by the fact, 
already mentioned, that many voluntary 
schools have been able to raise their 
fees and pick and choose their scholars, 
in consequence of the School Board 
having relieved them of their poorer 
children. It is necessary to dwell on 
this, on account of the great misappre- 
hension which generally prevails about 
it. The inferior class, from which the 
schools of the London Board are largely 
recruited, is marked by the greater per- 
centage whom it offers for examination 
in the lower standards. According to 
a return made last February to the 
House of Commons, 83°14 per cent of 
the London Board scholars who were 
examined in Standards I to VI were 
examined in the first three of those 
standards, while for all the London 
schools together the percentage was 
78°73, whence, on the assumption that 
the examinees in the Board and the 
voluntary schools were in proportion to 
the numbers on their respective rolls, 
it will appear that the percentage in 
the voluntary schools alone must have 
heen below 75. The satisfactory manner 
in which the Board has grappled with 
the difficulty thus presented to it is 
described by Mr. Alderson, in his 
general report for 1877 already quoted. 
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“Of the school work in Board Schools 
a marked feature, due of course to their 
superior teaching power, is superior 
nicety. A First Standard prepared by 
a certificated teacher is very different 
from a First Standard prepared by a 
raw monitor; but then an equally 
marked feature in Board School in- 
struction in its present stage is its 
limited range. It will be a surprise to 
many who have credited the London 
School Board with an over ambitious 
programme to learn that elementary 
school work nicely executed is at present 
the characteristic note of their opera- 
tions in Marylebone. I am speaking 
of the Board Schools as a whole, for it 
happens that in one instance, the 
Medburn Street Board School, the 
instruction is more advanced than in 
any other school in the district.” It 
must be mentioned that the Medburn 
Street school is a sixpenny one. 

The subject of teaching, into which 
the last quotation leads us, suggests a 
strange but true fact. Notwithstanding 
the large amount of public money 
annually spent on elementary education 
from taxes and rates, and the large 
amount of subscriptions charitably con- 
tributed for the same end, the necessary 
information about the routine of the 
schools is not easy to be obtained by 
those who have no personal acquaintance 
with the system. Generalities are alone 
thought suitable for platforms. The 
fullest details are to be found in Blue- 
books, which often contain good reading 
if one had the leisure to pick it out of 
them, and in Codes, which are so written 
that they may be studied but cannot be 
read. Between these opposite poles, it 
would seem that there is a lack of 
printed sources at once accurate and 
full enough for those who desire to take 
a part in criticizing public education, 
without possessing either the time or 
the taste to take a part in working it. 
School Boards are required by the Act 
of 1870 to conduct their schools in ac- 
cordance with the conditions required 
for obtaining a parliamentary grant, and 
the same Act further empowers the 
Education Department to declare the 
a 2 
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Boards in default if their schools are 
not efficient. Thus all the complications 
which during forty years have grown 
up about the grant, and the varied 
teaching which during the same time 
has come to be comprised in the Depart- 
ment’s idea of efficiency, have been 
adopted by Parliament as the measure of 
the ratepayers’ obligations with regard 
to elementary education ; and yet it is 
continually said, in complacent good 
faith, that the Boards, if they please, 
can limit themselves to teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with needle- 
work for girls. It may not, then, be 
useless to explain the leading features 
of the system to which Parliament 
refers when it speaks of elementary 
education. 

There are six Standards, which are 
supposed normally to correspond to 
the six years of a child’s school life, 
between the ages of 7 and 13. Com- 
pulsion begins at 5, but the first two 
years should be spent in the infant 
school. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic enter into all the standards with 
gradually increasing difficulty ; and into 
all except the first there enter besides 
what are called class subjects—grammar, 
elementary geography, history, and 
plain needlework. Each child can be 
examined in only two of them, and 
the teachers settle each year, with the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Inspector, 
which of these subjects shall be taken 
up by each class during the ensuing 
twelve months. Only half the grant 
for class subjects is paid unless 15 
per cent of the children presented for 
examination are in Standard 1V and 
upwards, Then there are the specific 
subjects, English literature, Latin, 
French, German, mathematics, me- 
chanics, physical geography, animal 
physiology, botany, and domestic eco- 
nomy. These are only for the children 
above the Third Standard : each child 
can be examined in only two, and no 
grant is paid for them unless three 
fourths of the entire number of children 
presented for examination pass in the 
standards. Thus the primary aim is to 
secure the passing of the children 


through the standards with reasonable 
rapidity and proficiency: this being 
accomplished, the choice of specific 
subjects, though under the control of 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, necessarily 
depends more than that of the class 
subjects on the particular acquirements 
and tastes of the teacher. The list 
sounds formidable, but chiefly so because 
fine names have been given to simple 
things, not without the effect of seriously 
misleading the public. Thus it would 
be supposed that English literature, as 
a subject, implied at least a tolerable 
acquaintance with some of the best 
authors; but in fact, in its highest 
stage, it only stands for learning some 
poetry by heart, with a knowledge of 
the meaning and allusions, and writing 
a letter or statement on a subject 
suggested by the Inspector. Again, 
animal physiology, to the extent at- 
tained by most who are taught it, 
means little more than naming the 
principal limbs and organs; and so forth. 
The specific subjects most commonly 
taken up in the London Board Schools 
are English literature, animal physiology, 
physical geography, and in the girls’ 
schools domestic economy. Since 83°14 
per cent of the London Board School 
children are in the first three standards, 
only 16°86 per cent are admissible to ex- 
amination in the specific subjects, and 
the number who passed in them during 
the year ending in March last was less 
than 10 per cent. Singing is taught in 
all the schools ; a reduction would be 
made in the grant were it omitted ; and 
freehand, and in some cases model and 
geometrical drawing, are taught for their 
practical usefulness to artizans in after 
life, and earn grants from the Science 
and Art Department. 

Such, besides the religious teaching, 
is the routine of the schools, and such 
it must be, from causes beyond the 
control of the Board. The Board’s 
endeavour is to secure that it shall be 
gone through in the most efficient 
manner, and that it succeeds in this 
is testified by Mr. Alderson’s mention 
of elementary school work nicely exe- 
cuted as the characteristic note of its 
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operations, and by the increase of the 
parliamentary grant earned in the Board 
Schools from 5s. 4d. per child in 1873-4 
to 14s. 1ld. in 1878-9, in spite of the 
large proportion of very raw child 
material which they have to work up, 
and the gradually-increasing severity of 
the Education Department’s tests. 

The most powerful leverage which 
the’ London School Board has for this 
part of its work consists in the services 
of its own Inspectors, who are chosen 
for their experience in education as well 
as for their general cultivation, and who 
examine the schools every year, usually 
six months before the Government 
Inspector and much more thoroughly, 
besides paying frequent visits—to find 
out the weak points in the teaching and 
suggest alterations, to see that the 
methods used are the best, that the 
staff is efficient, and that the buildings 
and all appliances are in good order. 
These Inspectors, whose reports it would 
well repay the public to look into, have 
been objected to as a useless expense, 
but the managers of a voluntary school 
would not be content that no one should 
enter it to advise and stimulate between 
the annual Government examinations, 
nor would they anticipate a large grant 
at the end of a year in which their 
school had been so abandoned to itself. 
This may be said without underrating 
the skill and devotion of the teachers, 
whose work is subjected, in the indi- 
vidual examination of every child by an 
outside authority, and in the results 
which depend on that examination, to a 
severer test than any schoolmaster of 
higher grade, from Eton downwards, has 
to undergo, and who carry on their work 
under greater difficulties from the class 
of children entrusted to them. The 
managers whom the Board appoints to its 
schools are often very useful, and it 
would be a wise policy to rely more on 
them than is now done; but they can 
never be really the same as the managers 
of voluntary schools. They can neither 
have the pecuniary responsibility nor 
the ultimate authority. The school 


must always be not theirs but the 
soard’s, and it must get from the Board, 
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if at all, the superior control and super) 
vision which a good voluntary schoo 
gets from one or two leading and active 
managers. The Board of a small town, 
conducting one or two schools, might 
supply this through its own members ; 
but a Board acting for all London can 
only supply it through Inspectors, even 
after making every allowance for what 
individual members with time at their 
disposal can and ought to do in their 
own neighbourhoods, but which many 
are prevented by extraneous occupa- 
tions or otherwise from doing. Also 
all requisitions for books, writing 
materials, and other school appliances, 
have to be passed by the Inspectors, who, 
by revising them with the aid of their 
exact knowledge of the true requirements 
of each school, save annually a large 
amount. 

As examples of its pursuit of thorough 
efficiency, the London Board relieves 
the dull monotony of “the three 7's” 
by object-lessons, which are found to 
develop the observation and intelligence 
of the children. It desires to make the 
teaching of geography more graphic, by 
leading the children from the know- 
ledge of their own immediate locality 
to that of London, and then of England 
generally. For this purpose a com- 
petition has been instituted among the 
elder scholars and the pupil-teachers 
in drawing maps of the district within 
a half mile radius of the school, small 
prizes being given for the more success- 
ful ones, and the best of each school 
being hung on the walls as a stimulus to 
others. The best methods of teaching 
reading and arithmetic are inquired into, 
and experiments of various systems 
tried in different schools and reported 
on. The Kindergarten method of teach- 
ing infants is encouraged as much as 
possible, and every effort made to intro- 
duce its spirit where its more complete 
introduction is not feasible. And a 
taste for reading is being encouraged 
among the scholars by starting a small 
lending library in each school, which 
for the sake of variety circulates from 
school to school in a given group. 
Much trouble was taken in the selection 
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of books, and a vast number were re- 
ported upon by the members of the 
Selecting Committee and their friends. 
It was sought to avoid little story-books, 
and by a choice of books of standard 
fiction, of travel, of adventure, of 
poetry, and the lives of great men, to 
give the children a knowledge of some- 
thing that would elevate and be useful 
to them in after life. There is a wide 
field for the benevolent in helping to 
increase the size of these libraries, which 
so far as they depend on the Board must 
necessarily be very limited. The general 
improvement of intelligence produced 
by all these means reacts most power- 
fully on the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The Board’s percentage 
of passes in the average of those simple 
subjects is 85-20, as compared with the 
following figures for all England : 81°61 
in Board Schools generally ; 81°45 in 
Roman Catholic Schools; 80°31 in 
British Schools; 79°91 in Wesleyan 
Schools; and 78°25 in National and 
Church Schools. 

Nor is the physical development of 
the children forgotten while their men- 
tal growth is provided for. The round 
backs, narrow chests, and stooping 
shoulders so common in the schools, 
show the need of some counteracting 
influence. Besides, when children sit 
at their desks for any length of time 
without exercise, physical restlessness is 
produced which makes the lessons use- 
less. For the boys the Board has ap- 
pointed a drill-sergeant, who trains the 
masters in ordinary drill and extension 
exercises, and visits the schools to see 
that his instruction is properly applied. 
The efficient discipline, prompt obe- 
dience and smartness of bearing, secured 
in the schools where drill is introduced, 
are a sufficient answer to those who 
wish to see it done away with. Another 
system has lately been applied to the 
girls. The Board secured a few months 
ago the services of a Swedish lady, hold- 
ing the first diplomas to be obtained in 
her country, where physical education 
is carried to the highest point. This 
lady has held classes for mistresses, in 


which the theory of physical develop- 


ment has been explained and a thorough 
system of exercises taught. So popular 
and effectual for their purpose are the 
exercises found to be in the schools 
where they have been introduced, that 
the Board has resolved to carry on the 
experiment for another year. For both 
boys and girls, the members of the 
Board promote the learning of swim- 
ming, by contributing in their private 
capacity towards the maintenance of a 
schools’ swimming club, in which a 
large number of children from Board 
and voluntary schools are annually 
taught. 

As another result of all these measures, 
it is hoped that attendance will become 
attractive enough to lighten the task of 
compulsion and promote education by 
its regularity. This already begins to 
be realized. In a passage lately quoted 
by Sir Charles Reed, but which will 
bear being called again to notice, Mr. 
Fitch, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
in his report of the Lambeth division, 
recalls Mr. Ruskin’s pity for “ the hap- 
less School Board child as a being shut 
out from dreamland and poetry, and 
prematurely hardened and vulgarized by 
the pressure of codes and formulas. He 
says of him rather mournfully, ‘he 
spends his years as a tale that is not 
told.’ But if he could see the comely 
schoolrooms in which the children are 
gathered, their pleasant colour and 
bright pictures, the cheerful and varied 
exercises, the delight of the little ones 
in marching and singing in unison, and, 
above all, the appeals to the imagination 
by means of the fairy story in the read- 
ing book, and by the more skilful 
teachers in their descriptive lessons, 
he would change his opinion.” 

Besides the children in the ordinary 
schools, there are the truants, and the 
neglected children who more or less 
approach the borderland of vice and 
crime, with whom the Education Acts 
of 1870 and 1876 give School Boards 
the power to deal, and for whom special 
schools have to be provided; but to 
give an account of the Board’s work in 
this department would require an essay 
in itself, and cannot be undertaken at 
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the end of an article. To complete, 
however, the subject of the children 
gathered into day schools, some account 
must be given of the blind and deaf and 
dumb, for whom as well as for their 
more favoured companions the Board 
has to provide. Scattered over London 
there are many of these poor children 
whom charitable institutions do not 
reach, and if their lot is to be lightened, 
and they are to be fitted to earn their 
own living, and thus cease to be a 
burden to the community, at least as 
much should be done for them as for 
those possessing all their faculties. The 
Board’s endeavour is to separate these 
as little as may be from the other 
scholars, and in the case of the blind, 
part of their time is passed in the 
regular classes, benefiting by such 
lessons as they can. But they require 
special methods of teaching reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography and 
needle-work, which will enable them 
to pass, as many of them do, at the 
Government examination in Standards ; 
and for these subjects they are gathered 
periodically into classes under the care 
of specially-trained teachers, who travel 
from school to school. <A lady super- 
intendent, lately a teacher in the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind 
at Norwood, has these classes under 
her care, and is assisted by blind 
teachers, who it is found are best fitted 
for the purpose by their knowledge of 
the difficulties their pupils have to en- 
counter, their delicate perception by 
touch, and their patience. The deaf 
and dumb children cannot benefit by 
any of the regular school teaching, and 
have to be trained entirely in classes of 
their own attached to the Board Schools. 
Most of these are taught on the old 
system of manual signs, or on a com- 
bination of that with watching and 
imitating the motions of the organs 
of speech; but lately the Board 
has started in Southwark a class in 
which the latter is the only method 
employed. This system, called the 
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German one, has been found very 
successful on the continent of Europe 
and in the United States. It does not 
aim at merely supplementing the want 
of speech, but removes it; and if the 
Board’s experiment succeeds the children 
thus trained will be able to take their 
part freely in the business of life. 

Tn conclusion, I will not dwell on the 
diminution of juvenile crime in London, 
testified as it is by the police, because 
that good result is rather due to the 
work of the Board in connection with 
Industrial Schools, on which there has 
not been space to touch. But it will 
be appropriate to mention the good 
effects which are already felt from the 
ordinary education of which an account 
has been given. That the number of 
children on the rolls of efficient schools 
in the metropolis has been, doubled in 
eight years, and the average attendance 
more than doubled, are statistical facts 
of which the full import may not at 
once be realized ; but it is an import 
extending beyond the children them- 
selves, to their homes. From many an 
alley which the School Board officer at 
first could scarcely enter with safety, 
and from which if a parent visited the 
school it was to be abusive, not only 
are the children now regular in attend- 
ance, but the parents, when they have 
occasion to call on the teacher, show a 
new self-respect in their appearance and 
civility. In many cases this is due to 
the direct influence which the teachers 
have nobly and successfully striven to 
attain, but everywhere the silent influ- 
ence of the child’s example tells, and 
those who know the poorest parts of 
London best are most sensible of the 
change. Their concurrent verdict war- 
rants the belief that the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 has put in motion 
an agency which in a few more years 
will have transformed the population 
of the metropolis both mentally and 
morally. 


ALICE WESTLAKE. 
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THE GRAIN-PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Eniror of “ Macminian’s Macazine.” 


Dear Sir, — To determine what 
the surplus production of grain and 
provisions is to be in America during 
the next few years, would involve an 
impossible knowledge of events, by 
which such production will be largely 
affected. The possibilities may, how- 
ever, be stated much more definitely 
now than at any previous time. 

There are, lying in the territories 
west of the older and large produc- 
ing States, vast tracts of fertile land 
that have little or no value for grow- 
ing grain until railway or some other 
means of transportation is supplied, 
The disastrous results that followed the 
building of railways into sparsely set- 
tled country prior to 1874 were thought 
to have put a stop to such enterprises 
for many years to come, but this has 
proved to be an error, for at no time 
were there so many miles of such road 
in process of construction as at present. 
Instead of being independent lines as 
before, those now being built are, for 
the most part, continuations of old and 
stablished lines, each anxious to reach 
out and gain control of the unoccupied 
fertile prairies. The ease with which 
new lines can be constructed, their low 
cost, and the abundance of cheap capital, 
all favour such enterprises ; and unless 
some important disturbing element 
occurs we may anticipate the addition 
of line after line, until every consider- 
able portion of fertile territory is pene- 
trated. 

After the lines are completed revenue 
will become necessary, and the manage- 
ment will be compelled to offer such 
inducement as will insure a rapid 
settlement and large production. Under 
these conditions a more rapid develop- 
ment of the interior territories than 
was formerly deemed possible, seems 
now to be well assured. But before 
you can form an intelligent opinion as 
to what the increased production is 


likely to be, it is necessary to review the 
more important circumstances affecting 
the production of the whole country. 

Such a review must necessarily be 
general only, as any attempt at detail 
would involve an almost interminable 
array of figures, which, in the end, 
would have but little practical value. 

The production of grain and pro 
visions in the older States, though very 
large, is unimportant in this connec- 
tion, as there will probably be no con- 
siderable increase, It is, therefore, 
necessary to refer only to the newer 
States, which have furnished the sur- 
plus for a number of years, and still 
contain large quantities of unimproved 
fertile land, to the newer territory pre- 
viously referred to, and to the Pacific 
Coast States. 

First, the ten Western, or more pro- 
perly Central States of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, and the eastern or fer- 
tile portions of Kansas and Nebraska. 
All are situated between 80 and 100 
degrees west longitude, and north of 
37 degrees north latitude, and contain 
about 380,000,000 acres of land, similar 
in character of soil, and for the most 
part in climate, and productions. 

Secondly, the State of Texas and 
the interior territories ; and 

Thirdly, the Pacific Coast States of 
California and Oregon, and the Territory 
of Washington. 

Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, the greater 
part of Wisconsin, and a part of Min- 
nesota, are timbered; the others are 
prairie States. Prairies are best de- 
scribed as vast natural meadows, inter- 
spersed with groves of trees and occa- 
sional forests of considerable extent. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the greater part 
of Iowa are within the “corn belt” 
(maize), where there is the greatest 
variety of production, and where there 
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has been the largest and most rapid 
accumulation of wealth. 

Corn is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, but their chief reliance is on 
wheat and other small grain, and root 
crops. 

The States of Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Missouri, contain 220,000,000 acres of 
land. After making the liberal deduction 
of 70,000,000 for lands which for various 
reasons would not be cultivated profit- 
ably at this time, there would remain 
150,000,000 acres, of which 90,000,000 
are in cultivation, leaving 60,000,000 
which may now be cultivated with a 
profit. 

Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas 
contain 160,000,000, including prob- 
ably 40,000,000 acres of the plains of 
Western Nebraska and Kansas, upon 
which the summer rainfall is not suffi- 
cient for growing grain; the chief 
value of this land is for grazing only. 
Of the remaining 120,000,000 acres, 
probably 90,000,000 are adapted to 
profitable cultivation at present. Some- 
thing over 12,000, 000acres of these lands 
are now cultivated, leaving 78,000,000 
acres of uncultivated land of good qua- 
lity ready for immediate use. 

There are, in the territories of Da- 
kota, Montana, and Wyoming (chiefly 
in Dakota), large tracts of fertile 
prairie, very productive in wheat and 
other small grain; but the lack of 
transportation facilities, the long and 
rather severe winter, and inability to 
procure the extra help needed for har- 
vesting the crops, together with an 
abundant supply of cheap fertile land 
nearer to the markets, have formerly pre- 
vented any large settlements from being 
made. Now, however, railways are being 
constructed, and the recent perfection 
of the self-binding reaper, with which 
three men can harvest the same amount 
of grain which seven men could with 
the reapers formerly in use, obviates 
this very serious drawback, and con- 
siderable settlements are now being 
effected. 

The area of really fertile land in 
these three territories is at present 


difficult to determine, nor will it be 
settled as fast as the country south and 
east ; fast enough, however, to add ma- 
terially to the wheat production within 
a few years 

The State of Texas contains 
180,000,000 acres, the largest part of 
which is now used for grazing. Much 
of it will ultimately be used for growing 
cotton and other southern productions ; 
it is safe, however, to estimate that 
Texas will furnish 60,000,000 acres of 
good grain, besides the cotton and 
grazing land. 

The Indian territory adjoining the 
north line of Texas, contains about 
50,000,000 acres, most of which is 
good, and much of it very superior 
land. This territory is now the home 
of peaceable Indians ; but it is only a 
question of time when they will have 
to give place largely to the whites. Pro- 
bably 30,000,000 acres would be a very 
moderate estimate of the grain land it 
contains, leaving 20,000,000 acres for 
grazing. 

If these estimates are correct, and I 
think they are under rather than over 
the mark, the northern territories and 
State of Texas will furnish for grain 
growing fully 150,000,000 acres. 

Crossing to the Pacific coast, we find 
in California a large aggregate of very 
fertile wheat land, but it is not in great 
bodies as it is on this side of the moun- 
tains, and fhe number of acres yet avail- 
able is for several reasons difficult to 
determine. The fertility of the Cali- 
fornia soil, and the yield of grain, fruit, 
and root crops, is as marvellous as the 
size of its forest trees. 

In Oregon, production has, until 
within the past two or three years, 
been confined chiefly to the Williamette 
valley ; now, however, an extensive 
tract of prairie country in Eastern 
Oregon and Washington, known as the 
Walla-Walla region, and, until re- 
cently, used only for grazing, is found 
to produce very large crops of excellent 
wheat, and is being rapidly settled. 

That the supply of wheat from the 
Pacific coast will steadily, if not rapidly, 
increase, hardly admits of reasonable 
doubt. 
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Returning east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, we find in the first-named ten 
States, 102,000,000 acres in cultivation, 
and 138,000,000 yet to be added. 

In Texas and the Indian territory, 
are 90,000,000 acres of grain land, 
of which probably less than 5,000,000 
are now cultivated; and in Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Montana, probably at 
least 60,000,000 fertile acres, of which 
not enough is now in use to be worth 
counting, giving a total of 283,000,000 
acres of fertile land to be added to the 
107,000,000 acres now in cultivation 
in the great grain and provision pro- 
ducing centre, not including California 


and Oregon, and no account being 
made of the fertile valleys of New 
Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 


Wyoming, and Montana, which in 
the aggregate comprise a very large 
area, 

No account has been made of that 
portion of Canada known as the Mani- 
toba or Red River Country, which is 
said to contain large tracts of ex- 
cellent wheat land, because it is all 
located north of 40° north latitude, 
still north of the north lines of Minne- 
sota and Dakota, where the winters are 
very long and extremely cold, the ther- 
mometer hardly ever failing to mark in 
the neighbourhood of 40° below zero, 
Fahrenheit, for many days of each 
winter ; and although it is a good wheat 
and oat country, there is practically no 
other crop produced for export. Hence 
the farmer has profitable employment 
but little more than. half of the year ; 
the long and severe winters render 
stock-growing for market impracticable, 
and as there is apparently nothing to 
create more than one considerable in- 
dustry, railways will have business but 
a few months of each season, and this 
will render high freight charges a ne- 
cessity. Altogether the disadvantages 
are so many, that while the settle- 
ments may be considerable, it is not 
probable that the increased production 
will be of great importance in the com- 
merce of the world, so long as, at least, 
quite as good land is to be had at a 
nominal cost in a more southerly lati- 
tude, 


In this connection it may be well to 
refer to a fact which is very important 
in considering the question of increased 
production of grain and provisions in 
America, and which has apparently not 
received general attention. 

Within three degrees north and south 
of forty degrees north latitude, a little 
more than three hundred out of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred miles (the 
width of the United States from north 
to south) there is a belt of country 
extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in which is found all the largest 
and most prosperous cities, the greatest 
production, population, and prosperity. 
The climate and soil are adapted to a 
bountiful and varied production, and 
the climate apparently induces mental 
and physical vigour. 

In 1870 this locality—which from the 
Alleghany Mountains to about longitude 
100° west, embraces the “ corn belt ”— 
contained over 65 per cent of the popu 
lation, and 80 per cent of the wealth of 
the entire country. 

The fertile grain landsof Texas and the 
territories, although good, and in many 
localities excellent, cannot as a whole 
be ranked as equal to that of the first ten 
States, where the average soil is not 
only more fertile, but the productions 
are more varied, and less liable to be 
affected by insects, or extreme atmo- 
epheric conditions. 

For a considerable time, at least, this 
390,000,000 acres will undoubtedly 
furnish much the largest part of the 
grain and provision surplus, except 
probably beef cattle. 

The grazing country which is at 
tracting so much attention extends 
north from the Texas coast on the 
Gulf of Mexico, almost to the Canada 
line, and westward from near the ninety- 
eighth parallel to the Pacific Ocean, and 
includes many millions of acres in Texas, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Montana, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. In Texas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Dakota it is chiefly 
prairie, and in the remaining States and 
territories, valleys, foot hills, and high 
mountain plateaus. 
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It would be impossible to estimate 
correctly the acreage of grazing country, 
nor is it necessary in this connection, 
for there is so much of it that the 
gumber of cattle and sheep now being 
grazed is very small compared with 
what it may be. The grasses and sedge 
have the quality of curing as they stand, 
which (as there are no summer rains) 
furnishes an adequate supply of winter 
food. 

It is often stated that the western 
farms are becoming exhausted by con- 
dant cropping without using manures ; 
sich impressions evidently arise from 
the application of a general principle, 
md are not sustained by the facts. 
The surface soil of these prairies is 
composed largely of vegetable loam, 
strongly impregnated with lime; it 
radily absorbs ammonia and other 
fertilizing properties from the atmo- 
phere, and is so deep that fresh fertile 
wil may be thrown to the surface from 
my depth to which it is possible to 
plough. There are no stones in the 
gound, hence deep ploughing is com- 
paratively easy, and costs the farmer 
very little. By a profitable rotation of 
tops, an occasional deep ploughing, 
md cropping with clover at most once 
in eight or ten years, the original fer- 
lity is not only maintained but in- 
eased. The crops of these States for 
1877, 1878, and 1879, are the largest 
f any three consecutive years ever 
known, not only on the newly, but on 
the oldest, cultivated land. Mr. J. C. 
MeMullin, General Manager of the 
Chicago and Alton Railway—the dif- 
ferent lines which extend diagonally 
“ross Illinois from Chicago to St. Louis, 
and from Central Illinois westward 
across the centre of the State of Missouri 
to Kansas City on its western boundary, 
passing through many of the oldest 
*ounties in the States—informed me 
recently, that never in his knowledge 
(twenty-two years) had the crops on 
the line of his road been so large as in 
1879, 

When the land becomes so valuable 
that it is profitable to use fertilisers, 
the yield will be greater; but before 
that time the average production will 
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be largely increased through other 
agencies, 

Farming is not as well done in the 
United States as in Europe, so far as 
relates to the amount of labour ex- 
pended and care bestowed in making all 
the ground produce to its utmost 
capacity, and saving and turning to 
account every available product; but it 
has been my experience that Scotch, 
English, and German farmers coming to 
the United States, soon learn that the 
better class of native farmers under- 
stand the country best, and form good 
criterions for them to follow. In 
Europe, the value of land isso great 
that profit is found in increasing pro- 
duction as much as possible by the 
use of labour and fertilisers; while in 
this portion of the United States, land 
is so cheap and fertile that the greatest 
profit is found in making the land pro- 
duce at the lowest cost that will insure 
fairly good cultivation. 

Prior to 1850 the people relied upon 
the rivers and lakes for means of trans- 
portation, and much the largest part of 
the land had for the time being no 
practical value, being so remote from 
any means for reaching the large 
markets, that the cost of transporta- 
tion left the farmer no profit on any- 
thing he might have forsale. The con- 
struction of railways was begun about 
1850, and from 1855 to the present 
time has continued with but little in- 
terruption, new country being settled 
and put into cultivation as the new 
lines were constructed. Except some 
parts of Minnesota, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, the ten States enumerated at 
the outset have been crossed and re- 
crossed with railways, until now there 
are but few farms that are not within 
easy distance of a station, With rail- 
ways came inventions of agricultural 
implements and labour-saving ma- 
chinery, and the greater production 
which followed may be said to have 
then begun. 

An important element to be con 
sidered in estimating future production, 
is the financial condition of the State 
and local governments of the localities 
from which the increase is anticipated. 
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It is important to know whether the 
people, the producers, are now or are 
likely to be loaded with taxation which 
will paralyse their efforts, and retard 
necessary public improvements, or 
whether their condition is such as will 
favour making the necessary expendi- 
tures for a liberal development of 
their resources. 

These farmers have, as a class, accu- 
mulated wealth very rapidly, perhaps 
more so than any large agricultural 
community ever did before, and, as a 
natural consequence, much extravagance 
and local abuse of credit has followed ; 
but at the same time the financial 
affairs of the States and corporate sub- 
divisions have in the main been reason- 
ably well cared for, and are now as a 
whole in good condition, while there is 
but little heavy taxation except in cities, 
Experience has shown that American 
farmers are, as a rule, good legislators ; 
they are the owners in fee-simple of 
the farms they cultivate, are absolutely 
part and parcel of the country and 
government, and have every incentive 
to care for the public good. The 
governing bodies of States, counties, 
and cities, often fall far short of what 
one should expect ; but there appear to 
be in each locality able representative 
men, who are the leaders and the 
formers of public opinion, and who, 
after all, are the real directors of affairs, 
even if not obviously so. Many coun- 
ties, cities, and towns at one time became 
involved through attempts to aid in 
constructing railways. In some the 
debts have been fully paid, in others 
only partially so, while in others (a small 
proportion only) no part of the prin- 
cipal sum has yet been liquidated. For 
a number of years, however, public 
sentiment has been adverse to creating 
these obligations, and anything like a 
general custom of granting such aid 
may be regarded as a thing of the past. 

Illinois is situated near the centre of 
the country described, and a few figures 
showing its ratio of increase in popu- 
lation, wealth, productions, &c., will 
illustrate enough in the past to indicate 
what may reasonably be anticipated for 
the future from similar localities :-— 


PorpuLaTION AS PER Unitrep States CeEnsvs, 


SD ste ‘iescisiisabbaela wie Seda 
1878 (estimated) 


Torat True VALUE oF att REAL AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

$156, 265,006 

871,860,282 

2,121,680,579 

2,798, 211,368 


(The assessment of value for taxation 
averages one-fourth to one-third the 
true value of what is assessed, but 
owing to the looseness of the system 
immense quantities of valuable personal 
property are never assessed at all.) 

In 1850 the State debt was about 
$16,000,000, all of which has been 
paid except $502,742, the bonds for 
which mature in two years, when the 
State will be out of debt. 

The annual production of grain for 
two or three years past was about 
325,000,000 bushels (this year it will 
probably approximate 360,000,000) ; 
and the principal sales of live stock by 
farmers in 1878 was 429,984 fat cattle, 
2,455,573 fat swine, and 241,422 fat 
sheep ; as well as of dairy products, 
19,000,000 pounds of butter, and 
5,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

The aggregate total value of farm 
products for the year was estimated at 
something over $200,000,000. 

The average total cost of cultivating 
all crops, including seed, al! taxes, fair 
compensation for labour, use of teams 
and machinery, is as near as can be 
estimated $7.00 per acre. 

In 1870, the State of Illinois led off 
in an effort to stop the creation of large 
public indebtedness by embodying in 
its organic laws a positive limitation to 
the power of creating debt obligations. 
The results of this wise provision have 
been most excellent, and other States 
have, by statutory enactments, shown 
a similar disposition. The entire State, 
county, city, and township, and school 
debt of Illinois (which includes that 
of Chicago) is nowless than $50,000,000, 
or less than one half as much as _ the 
debt of New York City. 
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But as it may be claimed that Illinois 
does not form a fair criterion by which 
to judge the remaining nine States, I 
will make a brief reference to their 
financial condition also, for the purpose 
of comparing it with that of the 
wealthier Eastern States, and in doing 
so I will reproduce some statistics 
from the very able address delivered by 
Robert P. Porter, Esq., before the 
American Social Science Association, at 
Saratoga, on the 12th of last Sep- 
tember. 

There appears to be a very general 
impression in Great Britain, that the 
Western States are badly in debt, that 
their public debt is not only large but 
increasing, and that their desire for the 
remonetization of silver arose from an 
inclination to pay their debts in cheap 
money. The statistics I am about to 
quote will serve to show also how in- 
correct such an impression really is. 

Mr. Porter’s estimate embraces the 
nine Eastern States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with 
a total population of 14,303,000, 
which he compares with the nine most 
recently settled Western States, omit- 
ting the older State of Ohio from the 
list. The nine Western States have a 
population of 14,655,000. His figures 
show a summary as follows : 

Eastern an, population 14,300,000 


$88,068,268 
III vs conmcanamseaae 540,155,048 


$628, 223,316 
Western States, population 14,600,000 


State debt 


$26,793,873 
Local debt 


146,032,037 


$172, 825,910 

In referring to personal indebtedness 
he gives figures from the Reports of 
Dun, Barlow & Co., which show the 
liabilities of mercantile failures for the 
years 1873 and 1878 inclusive, to be in 
the Eastern States $722,750,472, and 
in the Western States, which have a 
greater population, $213,298,479. 

The fact that the true value of 
property in the Eastern States is 
greater than in the Western, must not 
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be overlooked. The real [value of 
property in the former is estimated at 
$15,000,000,000, in the latter at not 
less than $10,000,000,000, an excess of 
$5,000,000,000. The facts may be stated 
thus : 

The East has about 334 per cent 
more property than the West. But it 
also has 350 per cent more public 
debt. 

A good illustration of the financial 
situation as shown by comparative taxa- 
tion, is given in the following table, 
made for fourteen years in Massachusetts 
and New York, and fifteen in Illinois 
(the closest available data). I regard 
this as a valuable illustration ; since the 
true wealth of States, like individuals, is 
the difference between the value of their 
property and what they owe’; and the 
ratio in which taxation keeps pace with 
the States’ advancement, is a correct 
index to the real material condition :— 

Ratio oF INCREASE OF POPULATION AND 

TAXATION. 
Increase of Aggre- 
gate Taxation. 


260 per cent. 
277s 


Increase of Population. 
New York, 28 per cent ......... 
Massachusetts, 34 per cent ... 
Illinois, 77 per cent 


The relative amount of tax levied per 
dollar’s value of property in the different 
States is not a good criterion for com- 
parisons, since while in some States pro- 
perty is assessed at pretty nearly its 
value, in others it is assessed at less than 
a fourth of its value. 

The means for supporting General 
Government is derived from tariff duties 
on imports—which although finally paid 
by the whole people, are collected chiefly 
at the principal seaports—from a tax 
levied on the manufacture of spirits, 
beer, and tobacco, and asmall tax levied 
upon National Banks, and upon a few 
minor articles. 

The two States of Dlinois and Ohio 
have paid an internal revenue tax since 
the panic of 1873, aggregating about 
$175,000,000, while in the meantime 
the nine Eastern States have paid only 
about $125,000,000. 

The disparity between the financial 
condition of the Eastern and Western 
States becomes more apparent when it 
is considered that the nine Eastern 
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States were members of the original 
Confederation in 1776, and that fifty 
years later the nine Western States 
were for the most part Indian hunting 
grounds, and that though they now have 
a population of 14,600,000, it was but 
little over one million, forty years ago. 

While the comparative condition of 
the two sections referred to is quite dif- 
ferent from the generally accepted opi- 
nions, the chief causes are not difficult 
of explanation. A large proportion of 
the Eastern population follow manufac- 
turing or some commercial pursuit, and 
are liable to the ordinary losses from bad 
debts, and to extraordinary expenses and 
losses in times of great depression, also 
losses from fires and marine disasters, 
and from the shrinkage in value of un- 
successful and unemployed machinery 
and manufacturing establishments. 
Whereas the chief business of the 
West is agriculture, the production of 
life’s necessities, always in demand for 
ready money. The land possesses ex- 
traordinary fertility, and is adapted 
to a great variety of production, and 
to the use of all labour-saving farm 
machinery. The farmer has but small 
losses from fire or other disasters, 
and in hard times is at least self- 
supporting, pays no rent and but light 
taxation, while any shrinkage in the 
value of his land is at most only tem- 
porary. In a few words, for the last 
twenty-five years the average gains of 
Western farmers have been large and 
their losses small. 

The opinion that the prices of grain, 
and of live, fresh, and cured meats for the 
last few years have not been sufficient to 
give the western farmer a profit upon his 
outlay and labour. and that unless prices 
advance the supply must decrease is, I 
think, not in accordance with facts ; in- 
deed it would not be difficult to show, by 
statements of actual cost, that the profits 
on agriculture during the recent period 
of low prices have been good. But such 
statements would be weak in compari- 
son with obvious facts, to which a brief 
allusion will be sufficient. 

Although it is impossible to procure 
reliable data, Iam sure it will be gene- 
rally conceded that from January 1874 


to January 1878, the wage-class of this 
country, as a whole, received no more 
than was necessary for their support; 
that the aggregate losses and expenses of 
all} kinds of manufacturing, merchan- 
dising, and other business pursuits were 
fully as great as the profits, and that the 
income from all city real estate was not 
equal to the depreciation in the market 
value, tax, insurance, and other ex- 
penses. 

There has been some profit from our 
gold and silver mines, but the entire 
annual product has a value less than 
half as great as the annual agricul- 
tural products of Illinois alone, and 
well-informed persons estimate that the 
annual net gain in Illinois from agri- 
culture, is within 20 per cent of the 
amount of the entire gross production of 
gold and silver in the United States, 
But since the panic of 1873 farming 
has gone on as usual, production has 
steadily increased, and economy, re- 
trenchment, and reduction of cost of 
producing has been the rule. 

Soon after January 1878 business 
began to show signs of improvement 
throughout the country, and during that 
year we imported to the amount of 
$437,051,532, and exported to the 
amount of $694,865,766, of which 
$14,156,478 was foreign merchan- 
dise, $46,574,974 was mineral oil, 
$72,124,294 was manufactured articles 
and lumber, and $562,000,000 was agri- 
cultural products. 

3y January 1879 there was a uni- 
versal feeling that the worst had passed, 
and that another large crop would cause 
the farmers, who for several years had 
been practising great economy, and 
husbanding their resources, to begin 
making liberal purchases, revive busi- 
ness, and establish confidence. 

The large crop came, and the antici- 
pated results are seen in every direction. 
The farmers had been doing well, but 
were timid and cautious, and disposed 
to hold back until perfectly safe and 
independent, and the confidence now 
visible in every department of trade 
arises from a knowledge that the in- 
crease of business is to supply demands 
which are being paid for by accumu- 
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lated profits; and that although the 
sudden demand for merchandise, and 
the increased carrying trade will lead to 
a spurt of speculation from which a 
reaction is inevitable, the basis for 
renewed prosperity is in the main sub- 
stantial. These profits have not been 
accumulated by the wage class, manufac- 
turer, merchant, or owner of city real 
estate, nor, except in a small way, by 
the miner. 

While other things have contributed 
to the revival of business and the return 
of more [prosperous times, unquestion- 
ably the greatest contribution has been 
from the profits of farming. 

The development of the country, 
the acquisition of capital and experience, 
and the improvements in labour-saving 
machinery, together with the construc- 
tion of railways, have led to production 
and delivery at the sea-board at a cost 
much lower than was thought possible 
a few years ago, and it is not probable 
that the lowest point of cost is yet 
reached. You will best understand the 
astonishing changes which have taken 
place in this country by remembering a 
remark made by Mr. Bright in the 
House of Commons on the evening of 
the 4th of last July ; when speaking on 
the influence‘of American produce upon 
English produce he stated that “ Liver- 
pool at this moment is as near to the farms 
of America (western farms) as New York 
was a short time ago.” For over two 
years railways have taken this class of 
freight from Chicago to the Atlantic at 
rates so low as to be almost disastrous 
to the value of vessel property on the 
lakes, and yet have been able to pay 
interest on bonds and dividends, on 
shares representing from two to four 
times the present cost of constructing 
and equipping the roads. The able report 
of General Manager Newell, of the Lake 
Shore Railway, for 1878, furnishes the 
most conclusive evidence on this point ; 
and the following extract from the Vew 

‘ork Herald shows in brief the advance 
which has been made in cheap railway 
transportation. 

The net and gross receipts of railroads 
during the last eight years were thus 
given :— 


Miles Gross Net 


Year. Operated. Earnings Earnings. 

1878 ... 78,960 ... $490,103,361 ... §187,515,177 
1877 ... 74,112 .... 472,909,272 ... 170,976,679 
1876 ... 73,508 .. 497,257,959 .. 186,452,752 
1875 ... 71,739 ... 503,065,505 .. 185,506,438 
1874 ... 69,273 ... 520,466,016 ... 189,570,958 
1873 ... 66,237 ... 526,419,935 .... 183,810,562 
ls72 ... 57,373 ... 465,241,055 ... 165,754373 
1871 ... 44,614 ... 403,359,208 ... 141,746,494 


These figures do not, however, give the 
whole story. In 1873 the gross earn- 
ings were $36,000,000 greater than in 
1878, but the net earnings were 
$4,000,000 less. In the meantime, 
since 1873, no less than 11,563 miles 
of railway have been constructed, of 
which 2,694 miles were built during 
1878. Since 1873, despite the depres- 
sion and stagnation, there has been a 
regular increase in the quantity of goods 
transported, and the freight tonnage of 
1878 was 50 per cent greater than 
that of 1873. In other words, there was 
one half more goods transported in 
1878 than there was in 1873, at 
$36,000,000 less cost to the people, and 
at 34,000,000 greater profit to the rail- 
road. In 1873 the tonnage of New 
York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road was 4,393,955 tons; in 1878 it 
was 8,175,535, nearly 90 per cent 
more. The freight earnings under the 
high rates of 1873 were $19,616,017, 
while the freight earnings under the 
low rates of 1878 were $19,045,830. 
The rate in 1873 was 1°572 cents per 
ton per mile, while in 1878 it was °910 
of a cent per ton per mile. The country 
has had 80 per cent more service without 
any increase of cost, and the road has 
increased its net earnings. The traffic 
on the other roads exhibits the same 
general character, the total tonnage being 
increased 50 per cent, with a reduced 
cost to the public. 

I think it perfectly safe to assume 
that if present prices of farm products 
are maintained, new territory will be 
put into cultivation rapidly, and while 
the crops of some seasons will be re- 
latively larger than others, the aggre- 
gate production will, for a series of 
years, be largely increased. 

But our capacity to consume the food 
we produce has a limit, and if we in- 
crease production faster proportionally 
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than the natural increase of population 
people must come here to consume it, or 
we must have a foreign market. Nor, 
however much we may desire to do so, 
can we expect to do all the selling and 
no buying. Ability to buy will depend 
largely upon the ability of the buyer to 
sell the product of his own industry. 
Production of surplus human food is 
not confined to the United States, and 
a large majority of the consumers of the 
surplus must find means of bartering, 
through the channels of commerce, 
their labour for food. The agricultural 
population of the United States are 
in the majority, and when in their 
judgment a modification of the tariff 
laws becomes necessary to insure re- 
munerative prices for their products, 
it will in all probability be done. 
Unlike our chief competitor, the Rus- 
sian farmer, the representative American 
farmer is also a man of business, 
He travels, buys and sells, and trades 
and invests in other commodities ; lives 
well, gratifies his tastes and am- 
bitions and those of his family, ex- 
changes a fair proportion of his gains 
for fabrics and wares of European pro- 
duction, and in his prosperity is a large 
contributor to the prosperity of others. 
I can see no good reason for the 
alarm manifested by the agricultural 
communities of Great Britain at 
the prospects of American competi- 
tion. The conclusions arrived at by 
the French upon this question, as indi- 
cated at a meeting of agriculturists held 
at Lille, March 25th, appears to be a 
rational and practical way of meeting 
the emergency, if it is an emergency, 
and are probably quite as applicable to 
Great Britain as to France. An abun- 
dant supply of cheap food cannot be re- 
garded as a calamity, and certainly not 
when times are hard and the crops poor. 
Your landlords may have to accept 
smaller rentals ; others have been com- 
pelled to accept reduced incomes, indeed 
there are few who have not ; Parliament 
may have to enact new laws and change 
old ones—probably it would have been 
well to have done so before—and this is 
all the penalty you will have to suffer 
for the cheap food, which, in finding a 


market with you, must create a market 
for the products of your factories, 
Nor is there any reason for suppos- 
ing that affairs will not be adjusted 
to this new order of things, even if no 
one can now see just how it will be 
done, nor for imagining that evil in- 
stead of good results will finally follow. 

Anything like a comprehensive re- 
view of the agricultural resources of 
the chief grain and provision produc- 
ing sections of America, and the con- 
ditions materially affecting production 
in the immediate future, would be im- 
possible, even in so long a letter as 
this. I have, however, aimed to give, 
briefly and correctly, such infor- 
mation regarding available lands, taxa- 
tion, increase of wealth and population, 
financial conditions, and facilities for 
transportation, as would assist English- 
men in forming a tolerably good general 
idea of the situation, and of the pro- 
bability of increased production. 

Since the foregoing was written I 
have received the Lllinois Board of 
Agriculture’s wheat reports for 1879. 
It gives the total acreage of winter 
wheat at 2,137,063; average yield, 
bushels. 


1959 Acreage of spring 
wheat, 303,736; average yield, 11 
bushels. Total yield, 45,417,661 


bushels ; average yield per acre, 18$¢ 
bushels, Average yield for 1877, 1878, 
and 1879, 1623 bushels; largest ave- 
rage yield of any three previous con- 
secutive years, 133° bushels; and 
average yield for twenty years, 12¢% 
bushels per acre. Mr. S. D. Fisher, 
Secretary, says in the report: “The 
extra care in seeding last Fall has 
amply repaid the wheat grower for 
this additional expense and labour in 
the largely increased yield reported in 
such cases.” 

Illinois, however, is not so much a 
wheat as acorn (maize) State, but much 
of the soil is being constantly improved 
by a more careful and painstaking, 
though but little more expensive, system 
of cultivation ; hence the larger average 
yield of wheat, and exceptionally large 
yields, in favourable seasons, 

L. B. Sipway. 
Curcaco, October 6, 1879. 
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